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From the minutes of the Executive Committee 


Extracts November 11, 1914: “It was moved and seconded that 
From a committee of three be appointed by the chairman of 
Minutes the Executive Committee to confer with the stock- 


Executive holders of the Missouri School Journal in regards to the 
Committee. purchase of that paper for the association. Carried. 
Chairman Phillips appointed the following committee: 
Messrs. Barrett, Spencer, and Emberson, chairman.” 
Mr. T. E. Speneer, Principal Irving School, St. 
Revision Louis, Mr. M. A. O’Rear, Normal School, Springfield, 
>! we and Pres. A. Ross Hill, Columbia have been appointed 
Constitution to prepare a revision of the Constitution of the State 
Teachers’ Association. The present document has been 
patched and some of the patches do not harmonize. This committee 
will probably formulate its report in time for the October Bulletin. 
Should any member have any suggestions to make, either of the above 
named gentlemen would be glad to get them. 

In a conference of officers of state associations in Cincinnati last 
February the secretary learned that several states have a delegate body 
meeting at the time of the annual meeting and charged with the duty 
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of transacting the business of the association. The following extracts 
from the Constitution of the New York Association may serve to show 
the trend of things. 

‘‘Any person actively engaged in any branch of educational work 
may become an active member of this association upon the payment of 
the annual, or life membership dues. Other persons may become asso- 
ciate members, with full privileges, on payment of annual dues. 
Associate members shall not be admitted in excess of fifty per cent of 
the number of active members in any local division.”’ 

“The authority to transact the business of this association at the 
annual meeting shall be vested in an assembly of delegates consisting 
of members of the association elected in accordance with the following 
provisions:”’ 

The first quotation indicates a desire to limit membership along 
the lines followed in other professions. If we hope to build up a pro- 
fession we must begin by cutting out ‘‘any person interested’”’ from the 
least possibility of control. The second quotation gives a rational 
solution of the problem of transacting business in’such a large body 
as ours has become. The plan of representation in each state will need 
to conform to the local conditions and that of New York might not fit 
any other state. 

It has been suggested that the county, city or institution in Missouri 
might be represented on the basis of one delegate for thirty members 
and another for each fifty additional members or the major fraction 
thereof. For instance, a county may have 206 members and seem to 
be entitled to five delegates, but it may contain an institution with 
fifty-six members, preferring to send its own two delegates and a city 
with 106 members, excluding the institution, entitled to three delegates. 
This would leave the county with forty-four members, entitled to only 
one delegate, yet the total from that county would be six instead of 
five delegates. 

If such a plan is adopted this year at the annual meeting with the 
provision that it go into effect at the next meeting, it is important that 
the score of members be kept accurately this year and the enrollment 
blanks will give opportunity for recording city, county or institution 
to which the member claims allegiance. Furthermore, it is hoped that 
every county will have enough members to entitle it to at least one 
delegate. It should be noted that these members should enroll this 
year, as the delegates will no doubt be chosen at the time of the August 
meeting and this would require making up the basis for representation 
about July 1 preceding the annual meeting. In some eases the local 
members may find it necessary to make up a part of the expenses of 
the delegate. 

A recapitulation of the arguments for a delegate body would be 
to go over the reasons for a representative government and seems 
hardly necessary. A mass meeting has its uses and some of them are 
very important, but the calm transaction of business is not among 
them. No “inner cirecle’’ could easily control a delegate body and no 
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fair charge of lack of representation could hold when the people at 
home choose their delegates and have their voices heard whether present 
or not. 

The plan here outlined has been pruned and its shape changes with 
each criticism. If you approve of something of the kind it may be scarce- 
ly recognizable when you get thru making suggestions. By all means let 
the committee know what you want them to do. 

Readers may be interested in a few of the comments 
Some on the Bulletin by its friends. A normal school professor 
Comments writes: ‘I have been reading with interest your spicy 
Bulletins.’”’ A publisher says: ‘‘And wish to congratulate 
you on its splendid appearance.”’ A city superintendent: ‘I con- 
gratulate you not only for the mechanical ‘make-up’ but for the orderly, 
concise arrangement of matter.” “It is ful! of snap and ginger’’— 
another normal school man. A university man writes: “I enjoyed look- 
ing over this Bulletin very much and trust that the forthcoming ones 
will contain as much information.’” From another university comes 
this: “It looks good to me.” 
From all accounts, the State Manager, Mr. W. H. 
N. E. A. Martin, 4332 Rock Hill Boulevard, Kansas City, will 
Oakland have a goodly number of Missouri teachers visiting his 
Aug. 16-22 headquarters in Rooms 245-247 Oakland Hotel. His 
tact and happy manner make him an ideal entertainer 
who easily puts everybody at ease. There seems to be little effort 
at organizing parties as the only ones reported are those to be led by 
Prin. R. A. Roecfort, Henry School, St. Louis and the “Lindenwood 
Special ’’ a special train to be filled by the friends of Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles. Among the special arrangements for the con- 
venience and happiness of visitors to the N. E. A. and Worlds’ Fair 
is the Scenic Special put on by the Missouri Pacific. The editor and his 
wife are planning to go over this route some time in July as part of 
his family have already gone this way and strongly commend it. 
The October Bulletin will be a high school number. 
October The editor is saving the related proceedings for it and has 
Bulletin the promise of some new and interesting matter. The 
junior high school will be treated by the report of the com- 
mittee named to study it and the members of the committee have 
promised additional personal discussion. Mr. Elliff has made a careful 
study of the same subject and has promised some of the results for that 
number. Dr. Loeb has promised an article on the junior college a 
subject on which he is an authority 
The Secretary's limited storage room is cumbered by 
Back a considerable number of old S. T. A. reports for 1912 and 
Numbers 1913. Any one who has use for them may have them by 
sending 10 cents postage per number. 
Do you read the advertisements? Please mention 
Advertisers the Bulletin when you write to the advertisers. In this 
way you can encourage them to continue their patron- 
age. They are not wholly altruistic in giving us their business. 
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The following will give some idea of the work going 
Revision of on in St. Louis in the revision of the course of study. 
Elementary The selections appearing here are from a_ bulletin 
Course issued last year outlining the work. Following them is 
a brief report from the tentative report of the Committee 

on Geography: 


REVISION OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


The propriety of making a systematic review of the course of study 
had been evident to the Department of Instruction for sometime. 
Supervisors, principals and assistants had shared in that belief, but the 
work had not been undertaken because other duties had not offered time 
for it. At the close of the previous school year committees were ap- 
pointed to undertake this revision. There were appointed by the 
Superintendent of Instruction a General Committee on the Purpose 
and Scope of the Course of Study and approximately fifty sub-com- 
mittees on the content of the Course of Study. The superintendent 
announced to the committees that it was his desire that they consider 
the aim of publie school education and the media of instruction and 
development. 


THE SCHOOL’S WORK 
By Supt. Ben Blewett. 


What the schools are doing now differs in many ways from what 
they were doing twenty-five years ago. These differences show not only 
in the method of doing things which they formerly did, but show, too, 
very strongly in the kind of things undertaken as part of the school’s 
function. These changes have come about so gradually that their 
development has been almost imperceptible in its origin and in its 
growth; yet they have in fact become very significant. The work now 
done by the school through its departments of attendance and hygiene 
but a short time ago would have been assigned as the natural care of 
the municipal department of police and health. Extensively in some 
European countries and to a limited extent in some American cities the 
schools have assumed in part the responsibility and cost of nourishing 
children, once thought to be exclusively the duty of parents. The in- 
tervals are very short between the appearances of new suggestions 
of addition to the catalogue of things the schools should do. 

The history of these changes discloses a natural and remarkable 
development of the school as an organ of the body politic adapting its 
functions to changing needs and also discloses the fact that other social 
institutions are too easily permitted to neglect their functions and dele- 
gate their peculiar work to the school. This transfer is never accom- 
plished without a lowering of the vitality of the institution permitting 
this subtraction from its work, It is true, too, that the school can 
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easily have put upon it such alien responsibilities to an extent that will 
clog it in the work it is especially organized to do. 

To preserve the school’s power for the exercise of its primary 
function and to discountenance other institutions from neglect or trans- 
fer of their own peculiar functions, it would be of great service if a 
definition of the functions of a school could be made. There are difficul- 
ties in the way of agreeing upon any such definition; but these 
difficulties arise chiefly in connection with the work which it shares 
with other institutions or agencies and which it does in co-operation 
if not co-ordination with them. 

The analogy between the process of development of social insti- 
tutions and of the organs in plant or animal life is not a strained analogy. 
These institutions appear in simple beginnings and grow through 
disturbed processes into funetions that are quite sharply distinguishable 
very much as in the slow process of evolution organic life changes 
from the simple structure of the amoeba to the complex organization of 
the vertibrate. The analogy goes even farther than this. In the animal 
life an organ sometimes has put upon it work for which its natural de- 
velopment did not fit it. This oceurs when the organ for the special 
function, because of injury or other cause, cannot perform its duty and 
the life calls to its protection the possibilities in some other organ. 
Striking illustrations of this are the ways for hearing and seeing opened 
up to those who have not ears or eyes. Such assumption of function 
in the animal organism seems to be a natural provision for its protection 
and comes about without the intervention of conscious act. Similar 
assumptions of functions oceur in the social organism, sometimes with 
and sometimes without a defined and conscious purpose to overcome the 
-asual or permanent inefficiency of one institution by assigning part of 
its natural work to another institution closely connected with it in 
function. Such a situation is the more apt to occur in the social or- 
ganism because of the lack of sharp definition in the functions of in- 
stitutions which are all interested in and closely associated in the de- 
velopment or education of the children, of the youths, and of society 
itself. 

The school is the institution established and maintained by the 
State and specifically charged with the responsibility of educating the 
young into a useful citizenship. Yet the total environment of the child 
constitute the means or agencies in his development. The family and 
the church influence this development in particulars that the school 
is not theoretically organized to control or shape, and yet particulars 
that must have careful attention if the education is to be well balanced. 
Should it be found that these institutions become indifferent or in- 
efficient in that part of the educating process which is primarily their 
duty, the State must rely upon the school to stimulate these institutions 
to perform their natural function, or rely upon it to itself assume these 
added duties in order that the State may not suffer by the neglect of 
them. It is upon this theory that the modern state school is under stress 
-aring for the feeding of children, concerning itself about such added and 
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different cares as the condition of the child’s teeth and eyes, and the 
morals of its students. 

If we can mark out certain things which the school is peculiarly 
organized and equipped to do, we shall have defined its special field. 
In its simplest form we find the sehool imparting to the pupil certain 
knowledges held as necessary to his comfort and success, and which 
require the teacher and school appliances for their proper presentation; 
we find its drill arranged to habituate its pupils in physical and mental 
skill. In addition to these things for which it is always organized and 
equipped, of course, with varying degrees of completeness, it seeks by 
the experiences to which it subjects the pupils to develop in them ideals 
of conduct and purpose which shall control their actions in the new 
situations that face them in life. What we mean by saying that it is 
for these things the school is peculiarly organized and equipped is made 
plainer by pointing out some of the things it now does, but which it 
assumes only as temporary or permanent obligations because of the 
inefficiency of those institutions which should acknowledge and meet 
them. It is the natural obligation of the family to protect and nurture 
its children, yet the school finds itself in certain situations obliged to 
assume both of these functions to make feasible the performance of 
its primary functions. Yet it has an alternative in such cases. The 
failure of the family to perform its duty may come of ignorance or of 
perversity. Until the school has used its strongest influence to overcome 
in the family the ignorance or perversity which has led to this neglect, 
it should not assume the family’s duties. Some parents will permit 
children to suffer all the evils born of bad teeth, not realizing their 
presence and destructive work. The school through its department of 
hygiene should endeavor to arouse the parents to their duty to care 
for such troubles, but should not quickly assume this care as its own. 
Some parents neglect wilfully or treat brutally their children. The school 
should seek the aid of the courts to have the parents protect and not 
abuse their children. It should not be willing that the children be taken 
from the family and committed to the school until the effort had been 
made to induce the family to do its own duty. 

The school is an adjustable tool, or machine, or institution of society 
adaptable to the demands of developing social needs. For boards of 
education and educators this adaptation should always be of gravest 
importance for, unless their action is based upon some principle that 
is fundamental and of universal application, the school will become 
a confusion of unrelated and aimless activities. Is there such a guiding 
principle? Yes, it is found in the purpose which has actuated the 
State whenever it has assumed the education of its youth. A clear 
conception of this purpose is the only safeguard against the temptations 
of spectacular novelties, or a slavish devotion to out of date methods. 

In any stage of civilization the social whole or state. however loose 
or closely knit the bonds of union may be, never assumes responsibility 
and authority in the education of its youth except for the purpose of 
making its youth of most value to the common welfare. The conception 
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of what constitutes commonweal varies over the widest range. In 
tribal life it is one thing, it was very different in Athens, in Sparta, in 
Rome, it is different in the modern nations of Europe, and in the United 
States of America. Under all of these conditions, society is primarily 
interested not in the acquisitions of its youth through its education or 
training, whether that be in evidence as knowledge, or wisdom, or skill, 
or strength, or power of any kind; but it is primarily interested in the 
use which its youth make of these powers. If that use of them is made 
which ministers best to the purpose of the state, the state must regard 
as suecessful the work of its education, and the means through which 
it has been accomplished as wisely chosen. The work of the schools 
maintained by any state should be so framed that it will most effectively 
and completely do its part of the work necessary to the accomplishment 
of the purpose for which the state establishes the schools. Its justifica- 
tion or that of any part of it must be found in its performance of this 
service. Any part of it that has not this end in view or that is not 
economical of forees which should be used in its attainment is aside 
from the purpose and hurtful to it. It cannot find its sanction in tradi- 
tion or in mere novelty or opportunities; it must be based on what the 
State hopes to attain through the schools and on principles of human 
development which are fundamental and consequently of universal 
application in any social order that deserves to be classed as civiliza- 
tion. 

The work for the schools of America must be based on our concep- 
tion of commonweal. We believe that the commonweal is secured not 
through the sacrifice or subordination of the individual to some plan of 
state in the making of which he has had no part, but through the exalta- 
tion of the individual into participation in all that affects vitally his 
own life and the lives of his fellows. With us the estimate which the 
State will put upon the value of the individual to the commonweal will 
be measured by his own conduct, determined by himself and expressing 
itself in two distinct and quite different ways. The estimate will con- 
sider him on the one hand as contributing through his work to the ration- 
al needs of others, and, on the other hand, as stimulating by the demands 
of his desires, tastes, and ideals the contributions from his fellowmen 
to meet his needs. His behavior may be the responses of habit, may 
be actions consciously controlled by ideals, or may be the response to 
immediate impulse of desire or emotion. That resulting from the latter 
“ause is necessarily fitful and unreliable or positively hurtful. That 
directed by habit or ideal can be anticipated and its influence be fore- 
seen. 

The life and work of the school should be organized solely for the 
special service which it may best render in giving character and force 
to these two manifestations of individual behavior. Even after we have 
agreed upon the purpose of the State in assuming obligations in the 
education of its citizens, there still remain to be answered other grave 
questions affecting its accomplishment. 
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Such contingent obligations spoken of above introduce into the 
organization of the curriculum adventitious elements; but there will 
persist as the unchanging principal determinant, the purpose of the 
State to produce a citizen who shall skilfully minister to the needs of 
his fellows and who shall, by the demands of his needs, require and 
make use of the skill of others. The curriculum must for these reasons 
always be flexible or adaptable. It should never be an amorphous or 
conglomerate mass of opportune accidents. 

The unchanging determinant will choose the subject matter of the 
curriculum, will suggest the methods in instruction, will select the 
instrumentalities or means through which the instruction and training 
are given, will give character to the whole life of the school, and will 
erect the ideals that shall control behavior in society. Any subject in 
the curriculum can justify its presence there only by its proved value 
in working out the purpose for which the schools exist. Spelling must 
stand on this foundation or it must fall, and so must grammar, or his- 
tory, or Greek, or domestic art, or physical training, or any of the other 
subjects. They must not stand on tradition or upon the suggestion 
of some novel situation merely. If they cannot prove that they aid in 
the purpose of the State, they should not be given place. Then, too, 
insofar as their relative aid to the purpose ean be ascertained, this should 
be the measure of the relative emphasis placed upon them and of the 
relative time accorded them. There still remain some traces of a belief 
formerly quite prevalent. Some still think that arithmetic, or Algebra, 
or Latin, or other studies have peculiar merit as discipline studies or 
as culture studies, but recent psychology denies that any specifie virtue 
of this kind is inherent in and peculiar to certain studies. It discloses the 
fact that the great literatures of Greece or of England may be placed be- 
fore students with little effect upon their imagination, emotions, judg- 
ment, or taste, or they may be considered in a way that rouse the intellect, 
stir the soul and set up controlling ideals. Thus our persistent purpose 
will select methods of presentation. Mark Hopkins sitting on a log 
with a student is a striking picture of a possible university. This view 
exalts the significance of strong personality in the teacher and subor- 
dinates the significance of the material means or agencies employed by 
him in his work. Without questioning the relation of such values, the 
administration of the curriculum must recognize the fact that in its 
presentation material means must be employed, and that their choice 
must follow the purpose of the school. The great teacher’s power is 
not dependent upon particular means used in the educating process, such 
as the auxiliaries of well appointed buildings and elaborate apparatus, 
but its effectiveness is significantly aided by auxiliaries discriminately 
chosen. 

The nearer the school can approach the healthy situations of actual 
life in organizing the experiences to which it subjects its pupils, the more 
successful will it be in fixing habits, producing skill, training judgment, 
and creating ideals that shall make the individual efficient in the new 
situations that will confront him, For this reason the pupils are en- 
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couraged to undertake within the school student organizations centered 
about some common interest, such as literature, music, art, science, 
civies, ethics. In these organizations comes the opportunity for self- 
directed individual effort and the co-operation in social effort, opportuni- 
ties that parallel in the character of their tests of capacity the larger 
demands of the problems of after school life. For this reason the walls 
of the schoolroom are pushed out till they compass the activities of 
the community and convert the shop, the counting house, the factory, 
the public utilities, the municipal, state and national departments, 
all into illustrative material or laboratories for the school. The recog- 
nition of familiar problems in the complex and. perplexing questions of 
practical life suggests promptly the familiar solutions. Where the 
questions seem entirely new, and especially where they require a judg- 
ment between the right and wrong of conduct, nothing will serve so 
efficiently as good mentors as the ideals which have been established 
through the well ordered intellectual and moral instruction and life 
of the school that measures its success by the behavior of its pupils 
expressed in contribution to the needs of others and in demands upon 
others which will stimulate them to their best contribution in return. 

The school’s work, then, may be briefly summarized: The work of 
the school must change with the changing needs of the State. The 
school, because it is the only institution organized and maintained by 
the State for the purpose of educating the youth, may be called upon 
to assume duties naturally those of other institutions, but it should 
acknowledge them as only assumed, and should use every effort to 
awaken to an active sense of its duty the institution whose care they 
naturally are. The school’s guiding conscience at all times is the pur- 
pose of the State in its establishment. If this conscience is kept active, 
the institution will be saved from irrational and costly experiments, 
and will be ready always to adapt its work to the present needs without 
confusion. 


CLOSING PARAGRAPHS OF CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY 
THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


Outlined by Dr. Jno. W. Withers. 


It has been shown that society is primarily interested in the be- 
havior aspect of education and that behavior can have only instru- 
mental value, and that only insofar as it serves to promote, directly or 
indirectly, the realization of intrinsic values. The essence of behavior, 
therefore, from an educational point of view is service. To serve any- 
one is to assist him by means of one’s behavior to realize intrinsic 
values for himself either directly or indirectly. An individual can by 
his behavior serve himself and others in only two ways: (1) By what 
he produces for the use of himself and others and by his manner of 
producing it; (2) by what he himself uses and the way in which he 
uses it, In the sense in which the terms are here employed, man produces 
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whenever he makes environmental changes of any sort, temporary or 
permanent, that may be appropriated for the satisfaction of any human 
want, physical or spiritual. He uses whenever he appropriates any such 
changes, whether made by himself or by others, for the satisfaction of 
his wants and for the realization of values which he himself desires. 

Since all human values, so far as they are dependent on environ- 
ment, must be realized through these two types of behavior, the possi- 
bilities of which have in modern life become exceedingly multifarious 
and complex, public education naturally takes two forms which are 
not only mutually exelusive, but more or less interdependent, namely, 
education for production and edueation for use. 

It follows, therefore, from the above analysis that every act of 
human behavior that is significant in promoting individual and social 
well-being belongs to one or the other of these two forms; that public 
education is primarily and directly concerned with these forms of be- 
havior; that behavior of both sorts is without value except as it pro- 
duces or is likely to produce in individuals experiences which are felt 
to be intrinsically worth while; that the principles which should de- 
termine educational policy, including the proper content, organization 
and arrangement of the course of study, must be derived from deter- 
mining the values in their order of relative worth which should be 
realized through education for production and education for use, and 
from ascertaining the principles, conditions and methods which de- 
termine the development of right behavior from these two points of 
view. 

Applying these principles in determining the fundamental work of 
the school, we conclude that the publie school should attempt to pro- 
vide a fundamental education that is the best possible general prepara- 
tion of the individual for his subsequent life, both as a producer and as 
a user, and which recognizes and provides for marked individual differ- 
ences in children and in environmental conditions, makes for adapt- 
ability, and is in general well suited to the nature and capacity of 
children. 

Those experiences, forms of knowledge, types of behavior, mental 
attitudes, dispositions and ideals that are fundamental to those vocations 
at least upon which a majority of the children of a given school system 
are likely to enter should be provided for in the fundamental course 
of study. 

Those values, knowledges, forms of behavior, and qualities of 
mind which are fundamental in preparing and disposing any individual to 
make the most of his opportunities to live a rich, happy, sanely-balanced 
and socially-valuable life as a user of that increasing wealth of things 
and of social contacts which the labor and inspiration of all men of 
all time have made possible for his comfort and for the enrichment of 
his life should be provided for in the fundamental curriculum. 

The relative importance of these two types of education from the 
standpoint of the elementary school and for the period of the child’s 
life which it covers should be determined and the materials should be 
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so organized and administered as to develop in the child a unified, 
rightly disposed personality and assist in finding for him that vocation 
and that type of culture for which he is by nature best fitted. 


GEOGRAPHY REVISION IN ST. LOUIS. 
' May 26, 1915. 
Mr. Wm. P. Evans, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Evans: The Geography Committee has not yet com- 
pleted its reeommendations. It has prepared an outline for the Third 
Grade, but it is too extensive for you touse. It is a study of the relation- 
ship between man and the earth as his environment. 

The content of the course is outlined with considerable detail; 
not for the purpose of being used verbatim by the teachers, but for 
the purpose of providing them with a measure for judging the type and 
kind of material that may be expected of the pupils, and of supplying 
the teachers with type studies that will serve as models. 

The first quarter is devoted to food and clothing. 

The second quarter is devoted to shelter and transportation. 

The third quarter is devoted to occupations and government. 

The fourth quarter is devoted to physical environment. 

The Fourth Grade Geography is to be an inductive study. I 
enclose the syllabus as far as it is completed. 

Fifth and Sixth Grades have not yet been prepared. 

The course as outlined is being tried in several schools to determine 
whether it works as well as would appear from an examination of its 
contents and arrangement. 

Respectfully, 
W. J. STEVENS, 
Field School. 


Fourth Grade Geography. 


1. Maps and their meaning. 
Representation of area, position and direction. 
1. Measurement and drawing to a seale: 

Desk, locating inkwell and book; schoolroom, 
locating desk of child; schoolyard and buildings 
in position; location of Mississippi river on city 
map; Broadway; Market street; Grand avenue. 

Average length of city block, 330 feet. 
3. Locate an object a mile from the school so as to give 
an idea of the length of a mile. 
4. State map: 
Shape; Mississippi river; Missouri river; location 
of St. Louis; Illinois across the river; size—300 
miles north and south (for use as unit later). 


to 
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5. United States a land area: 

Shape—use outline map; size—compare with area 
of Missouri in position; teach map lines and 
colors in representation of land and water areas, 
cities, rivers, mountains. 

6. Simple map of North America: 

Introduce the term “Grand Division; apply rep- 
resentations as on United States map; size; 
show on wall map and draw on simple outline 
map North America with United States and 
Missouri in position. 

2. ,Globe: 

How it represents the earth; shape (ignore flattening); un- 
supported in space; earth’s surface—land and water sur- 
rounded by air; representations of land and water—more 
water than land; size—8,000 miles through the center; 
continents, grand divisions, islands; to locate continents 
and grand divisions, teach poles, and equator; poles as 
points where axis meets surface; rotation; axis as result of 
location; equator a line around the earth equidistant from 
the poles; the north star; day and night as result of 
rotation; hemispheres to locate North America; northern 
and southern, eastern and western. 





Fourth Grade Geography. 
Inductive Development. 


Course is not guided by the book but by the syllabus and the 
teacher. The text becomes a source of information through its maps, 
pictures and scattered statements. Supplementary readers are to be 
used similarly and freely, the materials to be selected by the use of 
the indexes and tables of contents. Consecutive readings are not 
desirable except possibly in reviews. 


Missouri and St. Louis. (Development lessons based upon ob- 
servation and maps.) 
I. Industries for which people gather in St. Louis: 
Manufacture and commerce. (Definitions of factory, manu- 
facture, raw materials, products.) 
1. Things needed for factory work: 

Raw materials of some St. Louis factories (if 
factories are near school study them); leather 
for shoes, harness, saddles; iron for stoves, ear 
wheels; steel for tools and street cars; wheat 
for flour, bread, cakes; tobacco leaves for 
tobacco products; lumber for ears, furniture, 
houses, doors, windows and frames; cloth for 
clothing; grain for beer; brick and stone ‘for 


‘ 
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buildings; buildings in which to work; power to 
run the machines; men to do all kinds of work. 
Ways to carry goods: Street cars, auto trucks 
and horse trucks in the city; railroads and river 
steamers to and from St. Louis; trace railroads 
on map of Missouri from St. Louis as a center; 
show use of the Mississippi river; money with 
which to buy materials, coal, build buildings and 
pay freight. 

2. Sources of some materials. (In order to get the idea of 
relations to other places, point out regions on 
map of United States): 

Iron from great lakes region; leather from Chicago 
and the east; wheat from Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa and the northwest; lumber from the great 
lakes states, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and the South; cattle and hogs from all the 
country around; cloth from the east; tobacco 
from Kentucky; zine and lead from Missouri; 
eoal from Illinois. 

3. Why St. Louis can get these things easily: 

Central location (use book map); coal near in 
Illinois; many railroads; rivers—much used be- 
fore railroads and still used for coal, lumber and 
bulky freight; men—many in St. Louis since 
so much work is to be done; money—men bring 
it where it can be used—much is received from 
the sale of products. 

4. St. Louis as a distributing point and market: 
Wholesale stores — traveling salesmen; buying 

goods in other cities; goods needed in the 
trade territory of St. Louis; factory needs; 
grain elevators. 


II. Needs of St. Louis (dependence on other cities, on Missouri 

and on surrounding states): 

Food—W heat, corn, fruit, vegetables, meat, milk, eggs—the farmer, 
the manufacturer and the railroads; clothing—wool, cotton, silk, 
leather; shelter—lumber, stone, brick, iron; market—people to 
buy its goods; raw materials (trace briefly afew of the products 
of garden, farm, ranch, plantation, fishery and mine from their 
source to commission house, factory, wholesale house, or retail 





store). 


III. Missouri.—People and occupations outside of St. Louis: 
1. Country life and occupations: 
Farming (agriculture), including stock farms, 
dairy farms, truck gardens as near St. Louis, 
fruit farms; parts of the State having many 
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farms and people on account of: Surface 
gentle slopes, good drainage, few rocks at sur- 
face, scenery; soil—rich; long, warm summers 
and plenty of rain. Parts of the State having 
few farms and people on account of: Surface 
steep, rocky slopes (in such regions only valleys 
along streams have rich soil) free use of map 
and pictures. 
2. Town and village life and occupations: 

Relations of farmers and people of towns—mutual 

services; towns and railroads. 
3. Other cities of Missouri: 

Kansas City, St. Joseph and Hannibal; location 
on outline map showing Mississippi river, 
Missouri river and Meramec river; centers 
similar to St. Louis as to occupations. Kansas 
City and St. Joseph prominent in meat and 
flour industries because of location; Joplin and 
Carthage, location—centers of special industry 
of mining lead and zine; no large cities and 
fewer towns in southeast and south center— 
rough country, lead and zine mines; Jefferson 
City as capital. 





United States: 
I. Development of general ideas of the United States from maps 
and globe: 

Position—On globe and in North America, in tem- 
perate zones; teach zones without causes; size, 
shape and service: In outline map that shows 
State lines, color Missouri. Journey from St. 
Louis easterly, westerly, northerly and southerly 
to limits of United States. Scenery, including 
great rivers, great plains, highlands, mountain 
ranges. On these journeys learn—Atlantic 
and Gulf plains, Appalachian highlands (which 
include the mountains), Great Central Plain, 
including the great lakes, valleys of the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers, the western 
highlands, including the Rocky Mountains, 

' Sierra Nevada and Caseade, also the Coast 
Range. 


II. Some foods of the United States: 
1. Wheat: 

Wheat map—For parts of United States write 
names of states prominent in wheat growing and 
color same; physical map—in north and east 
for surface and soil; rainfall map for rainfall; 
text and supplementary readers for conditions 
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required and fulfilled in wheat growing regions; 
names and locations on map of greatest wheat 
growing states; relation of Missouri to wheat 
raising; farming processes, seasons, pictures; 
shipping needs—include elevators, railways and 
great lakes; pictures; manufacturing—locate 
and find advantages of Minneapolis, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis; export of surplus. 
(Note.—Wheat is grown more or less in all 
states of the northern region, also in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. Avoid impression 
of limited region through stress upon great 
regions. ) 


Potatoes: 
As in treatment of wheat. Notice correspondence 


with wheat states. Missouri and potato grow- 
ing; farming processes; shipping needs. 


Other vegetables: 
Relation between truck gardens and cities— 


seattered industry; sources of vegetables in 
the north when out of season; advantages of 
transportation—inelude refrigerator cars and 
markets of North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas 
and Texas; markets most available. Manu- 
facture—the canning and the pickling industry 
(locate regions by labels—N. J., Del., Md., 
Pittsburg, Baltimore). 


Fruits: 
Oranges, lemons and grape fruit: Localities from 


supplementary readers and texts; climate of 
regions (as suitable for producing); heat con- 
ditions; moisture conditions—in Florida, in 
California (irrigation); shipping needs (re- 
frigerator cars); manufacturing—pictures; ship- 
ping points, Jacksonville, Los Angeles. 


Apples, peaches, grapes, strawberries: Localities— 


N. J., Del., N. Y., Md., Ohio, Ga., Mich., IIl., 
Mo., Col., Cal., Oregon, Washington; climate 
contrast with conditions necessary for citrus 
fruits; heat and moisture conditions; irrigation; 
relation to truck gardens. 


Meats: 
Ranch products: Grazing regions—Great Plains and 


Western Highlands; character of surface; rainfall; 
conditions necessary as favoring herding rather 
than farming. States—Highland—Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oregon; Great Plains—Kansas, Nebraska, 
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Dakotas, Oklahoma, Texas; work of herding 
cattle and sheep; pictures; shipping needs; 
manufacturing; centers and advantages; Oma- 
ha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Chicago; dressing 
and canning; by-produects—hides, tallow, glue, 
fertilizer. 

Stock farm products—Cattle, sheep, hogs; loca- 
tion in regard to farming—find corn belt, hay 
belt, oats belt; loeation in regard to rainfall; 
location in relation to farm crops; feed in sum- 
mer and winter; use of poor land and woodland 
for pasture; locations for sheep—variations 
from cattle and hog locations; relative im- 
portance of stock farms and ranches in supply. 

6. Dairy products: 

Milk—loeations as influenced by cities; widely 
scattered. Butter and cheese—N. Y., Ohio, 
Ill., Wis. Relation to farm crops. The cream- 
ery and cheese factory a country town industry. 

7. Sugar cane and rice: 

Loecation—Gulf plains; surface and soil; rainfall 
and temperature; how above are suited to rice 
and sugar; special requirement for rice. 
States—La., Texas, N. C., Ark., S. C., Ga., 
Fla. Farming processes, special features; 
negro labor; the sugar mill; manufacture of 
sugar (New York and refineries). 


8. Beet sugar: 
Loeation—Northern states, Mich.. Calif., Colo- 
rado using irrigation. 
9. Fish: 


Localities: North Atlantic coast—eod, halibut, 
mackerel; Gulf coast; great lakes—trout, white- 
fish; Pacifie coast—especially salmon in the 
north. Conditions (see text and supplementary 
readers). Shipping—fresh. Manufacturing 
salting, drying, smoking, canning. Centers 
Boston, Baltimore, Portland. States—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Maryland, Massachusetts. 

10. Oysters: 

Localities: New England coast, Long Island 
Sound, Chesapeake Bay, Conditions. Shipping 
—fresh. Manufacture—ecanning. Centers— 
New York, Baltimore. 

11. Salt: 

Localities: New York, Michigan. Conditions. 
Process (brief). Importance in manufacture 
of salt fish and meats. 
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We, the County Superintendents of Missouri, in 


County convention assembled, hereby adopt the following 
Superintendents resolutions: 
Resolutions We commend the able and businesslike manner 


in which the State Superintendent of Public Schools 
and the Department of Public Education have taken up the educational 
work, and we express our appreciation of the excellent program pro- 
vided for this association. We wish to thank Dr. Linn, Hon. Frank 
H. Farris, Dr. Pearse, Mrs. Robertson, Mr. Jordan, Mrs. Yingling 
and others who have contributed to the success of this meeting. 

Whereas, We feel that the county superintendents of the State of 
Missouri are in a position to know and appreciate the needs of this 
State in matters of educational legislation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a Legislative Committee be named to act in con- 
junction with the Legislative Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the State Department of Education; that this committee be 
appointed by the Executive Committee and that said appointment 
be made after members of the next General Assembly are elected. 

Whereas, It is desirable there should be a more complete and definite 
understanding of the conditions for renewal of rural and regents’ cer- 
tifieates; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a committee, to be composed of one member from 
each normal school district, be appointed to confer with the State 
Department of Education and the Presidents of the five normal schools 
for the purpose of formulating such standard and we suggest that this 
conference be held at the time of the State Teachers’ Association. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation for the liberal 
appropriation made by the Forty-eighth General Assembly for the 
Boys’ State Fair School at Sedalia and that we recommend that our 
Legislation Committee do all in their power to make provision for the 
continuation of the Boys’ State Fair School and also for providing 
similar opportunites for the girls of the State. 

Resolved, That our Legislation Committee be directed to act 
independently, as well as in co-operation with the Legislative Committee 
of the State Teachers’ Association, for the purpose of bringing about, 
with as little delay as possible, the adoption of a new Constitution for 
the State of Missouri. 

T. R. LUCKETT, 
Mrs. CORA EARLY, 
JAS. T. McDONALD, 
FRANKIE CONNELL, 
HARRY MOORE, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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DEVICES IN PENMANSHIP. 
Miss Rose Rosenthal, Columbia. 


Blackboard Writing.—It is much easier to learn to write upon the 
blackboard than upon paper, because the writing is larger, and a free 
swinging movement of the arm is used. The position at the board needs 
only a little attention. Face the board almost at arm’s length with the 
left side of the body turned slightly toward the board. In this position, 
the weight of the body will be on the left foot when starting and as 
we write across the weight falls on the right foot. Do not step and 
write at the same time. The best blackboard work can be done on the 
level with the eyes. 

Crayon should be held very close to the point, between the thumb 
and the first and second fingers, with the long end pointing toward 
the palm of the hand. Roll the crayon frequently in order to keep a 
round point. Intermediate and grammer grade pupils will do better 
work with a new piece of crayon broken in the middle, using the broken 
end. 

Grammar Grades.—Good form and good movement in the fourth 
and fifth grades must be considered in a relative sense. Good form and 
good movement taken together constitute good writing. If we have both 
of these qualities at the end of the fifth year nothing remains but to keep 
them. Formal lessons should then be discontinued. As yet, however, 
we have not found such a condition general. When we speak of good 
movement in this grade we mean that the movement is of the right 
kind and that the quality is good for pupils of that age. Likewise good 
form means that the letters formed with this movement are good for 
that particular stage of the pupil’s development. 

When the grammar grades are reached we begin to use these terms 
in a literal sense. By the term good movement we now mean not only 
that the movement is of the right kind, but also that it is of a quality 
fine enough to produce good letter forms. And good form in turn now 
means letters which harmonize and which stand out individually and 
unquestionably. 

Somewhere along the fifth or sixth grades pupils will usually begin 
to acquire the quality and control of movement which enables them to 
make good letter forms. We speak of this as skill. A few will acquire 
this skill lower in the grades, a few others will develop it later, but the 
bulk of the pupils in most classes will begin to show it in the sixth grade. 
This, of course, is provided the instruction in the first five grades has 
been proper and consistent. 

The manifestation of this skill may be very gradual or it may come 
to the pupil like a flash as the culmination of the practice he has pre- 
viously done. The pupil now has a new interest in his writing. He 
finds it a means of expressing some of his powers as well as some of his 


thoughts. 
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The teacher should have had sufficient training to enable her to 
recognize this stage. This interest should be taken advantage of by 
the teacher. It should be developed and sustained or it may wane and 
be very difficult to revive. The course of study should be planned 
with a view to making the most of this condition. The test should be 
progressive and should see that the pupil is given material to practice 
which is worthy of his skill. Nothing can be more blighting to progress 
now than to practice over and over things which are familiar to the 
pupil and which he and his teacher know he has mastered. Good move- 
ment being fairly established as a habit, the pupil now has but to work 
for good letter forms and their various and complex applications. 
The teacher who does not use good letter forms will not now be able to 
offer his pupils much help. His work becomes technical now as well 
as inspirational. Not infrequently it happens that a teacher is satisfied 
if the class is able to write with movement even though the forms be 
erratic. It is here the rub of getting good results is too frequently 
missed. It is therefore most important of all that the grammar grade 
teacher be able to execute good writing in order that he be able to 
show the pupil wherein his form is lacking. We find the mechanics of 
teaching writing in our texts. To some extent the text may help to 
inspire, but the real inspiration must come from the teacher, the home, 
the school spirit and the individual ambition. The technical constructive 
criticism applied to the pupil’s individual problems must come entirely 
from the teacher. No superior gets the full limit of obtainable results 
until he finds some means of enabling the teachers to give this individual 
criticism. 

It is one thing to be able to teach good writing and quite another 
to have it used under the stress of intensive thinking when other lessons 
are being prepared.. No pupil will do this until his work reaches the 
stage where it is easier for him to do it in the right way than the wrong. 
This applies to pupils who have not been properly taught from the first 
grade up. Every teacher finds such pupils. They come in from outside 
schools or there has been a weak spot in the preceding grade. Such 
pupils have to pass thru a stage where they are watched or are 
placed upon their honor to watch themselves, until the right method 
becomes an easy habit. Of course the better the instruction in the 
writing period, the easier it is to establish the habit. 

Another difficulty sometimes met is in the departmental work of 
the seventh and eighth grades. Much of the written work is here done 
under the direction of teachers other than the penmanship teacher 
proper. It is here that the first practical test of the pupils’ writing 
ability occurs. If the work in the preceding grade has been proper and 
consistent, good writing habits should be so firmly fixed by this time 
that they withstand the strain. Boys and girls are human, however, and 
to prevent carelessness, some form of co-operation should exist between 
the departments. A plan which works well is for the penmanship 
teacher to borrow a set of papers from the language teacher and make 
up the grades from these papers. 
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Onee let a pupil understand that he raises his dignity as an eighth 
grader by writing well and he begins to look after his standards. Once 
find something that he wants to know and show him how he ean get 
it thru his own efforts and he begins to come to you for information. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “FIRST-TIMER.” 


Mrs. Alberta G. Murphy, Holt County. 

As one of the “new ones’? who had never before enjoyed the 
privilege or distinction of being a member of this august body, presided 
over by its genial chairman, | took a seat near the front the very first 
day and kept it throughout the entire week, so that I should miss nothing 
of what was said. 

It was alla feast of good things, this seventh annual convention, 
from Governor Major's hospitable greeting of welcome to the very last 
number when Mrs. A. L. Yingling of Kansas City spoke to us so earnestly 
of the Parent Teacher Association. 

There were so many speakers that we were given a glimpse of 
many sides of many subjects. From one we heard of the faults and 
frailties of the rural school—with these we were already painfully 
familiar; some one else showed us how these schools were improving and 
gave usa vision of what they might become by earnest and patient 
effort on our part. 

Among some of the especially practical things that I learned were 
these: 

In order to get State aid for the consolidated high school the 
teacher of the school must have had at least five hours of college work 
in agriculture, as well as in each other subject taught. 

In order that a high school may maintain a teachers’ training class, 
each teacher of the grades as well of the high school must hold a first 
grade county certificate or better, must have at least one year of normal 
school training, and must be a successful teacher 

That more improvement has been made in high schools and city 
schools than in rural schools. One of the chief reasons given for this 
was that our constitution puts the maximum rate of levy for rural 
districts at 65 cents and for towns at 100 cents. Did our forefathers 
think rural children were of less worth than town children? This long 
training of the country pocketbook in the wrong direction is, in some 
instances, found hard to overcome. 

Secretary Roach said: ‘‘Wherever the dollars go, the mind of the 
American people follows.” 

President Dearmont said: ‘County superintendents have most 
difficult problems. Conditions of rural schools are not so good as in 
the larger town schools and better high schools. But country schools 
are not to be shunned, because for this very reason they present the 
greatest opportunity for individual work in advancement. The county 
unit is necessary to attain the proper advancement for the rural school. 
Many rich districts that are perfectly able to make the same progress 
as town schools are doing absolutely nothing.” 
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Mr. Emberson said: ‘All education is most effective when based 
on the common things of life. Put the grease where the squeak is.”’ 

Dr. Pearse in his most instructive address made it perfectly plain 
to us that the ability to get well belongs to the bodily activity of the 
child. 

Mr. Jordan said: ‘‘All the people of all the ages of all the past 
secured their sustenance from the soil, and all the people of all the ages 
of all the future must secure their sustenance from the soil; therefore, 
the soil must be kept sacred. If you give the boy or girl direct help 
and information about the business of farming, you are inculeating a 
love of farm life.’ 

Mr. Evans said: ‘‘The county superintendent is the most important 
officec in his county.’ Living up to his high standard of us, let us do 
as President Hendricks said every educator should do: “See things as 
they are; see things as they ought to be; take things as they are and 
make them what they ought to be.” 


THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE AGAIN. 
Wm. P. Evans. 


In the April Bulletin Mr. Melcher places as the first step for the im- 
provement of rural schools the removal of the present restrictions on 
their progress found in the Constitution of Missouri. He marshals his 
arguments in a very convincing manner and earries conviction to the 
open mind. His sentiments are found reflected in the resolutions of 
the county superintendents found on another page of this issue. There 
is no mistaking the purpose firmly and clearly stated in these declara- 
tions passed in their recent convention. 

Among the “‘proceedings” in this number will be found a discussion 
of this remarkable freak Constitution of ours from another standpoint. 
Mr. Shoemaker, in his paper on ‘“‘The Development of Missouri His- 
tory,”’ read before the Department of Teachers of History, points out 
how the thing was born and briefly outlines the evil it has wrought and 
is wreaking on the commonwealth. 

This Procrustean bed has been ours for forty years and some still 
think it the best possible. How fortunate that it is the feet that are 
cut off and that there is still freedom of thought! The teachers of the 
State have decided to lie willingly in it no longer. To accomplish this 
their first duty is to fill up on these arguments as presented by the 
philosopher and the political economist and then fight wisely, making 
every shot tell. Surely they can begin to see the whites of the enemies’ 
eyes. 

Fortunately for the success of the movement the school people 
of the State are only a part of those who are seeking a change. Thinking, 
progressive people in all walks of life are awaking to the seriousness of 
the matter and are looking about for a more elastic resting place. Sleep- 
ing with their forefathers seems to them too many abed, especially 
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since lengthening limbs must be lopped off. This bed may have fitted 
short-legged and shorter-sighted men, but now the needs of a vigorous 
lusty progeny call for attention; moreover a progeny too well satisfied 
with its calves to willingly see them cropped. : 

Too long have we wished and dreamed, supinely accepting what 
was deemed inevitable, and asking—what can we do? Our traditional 
conservatism is largely a myth and in our sleep we have had pleasure 
in dreams of the Fairy Prince, Progress, who was coming to put new 
life into us. That we are not a volatile people is not to our discredit, 
and to demand a showing that we ean better ourselves before moving 
is well worth alli the ridicule it entails. Here we have the arguments. 
Let us go out boldly and show them. 

It may safely be conceded that there will be a move. The question 
now is how. In every organizatoin there must be a leader and his choice 
is a matter of profound moment. Courage, tact and disinterestedness 
are all desirable but are seldom found joined. Given such a leader, the 
genius of our mode of procedure demands that the organization be a 
democratic one in which the led determine in a general way the direction 
of the march. Under the leader guided by such principles the American 
citizen is willing to go the limit. 

The man who ean do such things in such a way as outlined is the 
man needed for governor when the next Legislature convenes. All 
naturally look to the Governor for leadership and as a result he exerts 
a profound influence. If the school people can find such a leader and 
can aid him into this position of eminence, success should be theirs 
in the undertaking. Before election is the time to find him for if he 
have the wrong kind of organization in mind the hoped-for results will 
not materialize. By the wrong kind of organization is meant one com- 
posed of original governor men intent only on hoisting their leader on 
their shoulders so that he may shake down some of the higher, juicier 
plums for the delectation of appetites only whetted by earlier morsels. 
Such a leader is full of noisy, hypocritical rantings about disinterested 
service while thrusting politics and politicians where merit and trained 
men are needed. 

Teachers, can you find the true man? Having found him, can 
you land him? 





PRELIMINARY PROGRAM, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, KANSAS CITY, NOVEMBER 4-6, 1915. 


Some of the general features of the department meetings have been 
reported and are given here. President Hill gives the general plan of 
the program for the general sessions. 

Dear Mr. Evans: 

I submit herewith the general plan of program for the general 

sessions of the State Teachers’ Association. 
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Thursday, November 4, 1915: 
Forenoon. 
Invocation. 
Musie. 
Address of welcome. 
Response. 
President’s address. 
Musie. 
Address on the teaching of English. 
Report of the Committee on Necrology. 
Evening. 
Invocation. 
Musie. 
Report of one or two special committees. 
Address on vocational education. 
Music. 
Address on the backward child and what to do with him. 


Friday, November 5, 1918: 
Afternoon. 
Exhibition of gymnastics, playground activities, school music, 
ete., by 3,000 Kansas City school children. 
Coneert by the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 
Evening. 
Invocation. 
Musie. 
Report of special committees. 
Addresses on contemporary history and the teaching of 
history. 
Some phase of the present European situation will be used as 
the starting point of the program. 


Saturday, November 6, 1918: 
Forenoon. 
Invocation. 
Musie. 
Address. . 
Business session—Reports of committees on resolutions, time 
and place, nomination and election of officers. 


If you publish such a general announcement it might be well to call 
attention to the necessity of transferring the general session from 
Friday morning to Friday afternoon on account of the nature of the 
program, it being impossible to secure the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra without a good deal of expense at any other time of day. 
The sectional meetings for Friday will thus be held in the forenoon. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. ROSS HILL, 
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CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


My dear Sir: Your inquiry to hand. Will say that I will give you 
the program that my division (the superintendents’) has made up for 
the November meeting. It is as follows: 

Thursday, November 4, 2 p.m. Room ——. ——-—————School. 

Topic: The Attitude of the School toward Home Study. (a) In 
the elementary grades; (b) In the high school—the Newark plan. 

Topic: Does General Science Have a Place in Our High School 
Curriculum? 

With best wishes, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
C. A. GREENE, Chairman. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dear Mr. Evans: I should be glad to have you mention in the June 
number that we are planning a representative program for the County 
Superintendents’ Section at the State Teachers’ Association by assigning 
topics of interest to a live superintendent in each normal school district 
and they in turn select their helpers in conducting a round table. 
Some of the topics already chosen are: ‘Legislation,’ by Warrensburg 
district; ‘‘Rural Examinations and Graduations,’ by Kirksville; 
“How the County Superintendent may Assist the Teacher when 
Visiting a School,’’ by Cape Girardeau. The other two have not decided 
on their subject. 

Sincerely yours, 


MYRTLE THRELKELD. 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Dear Mr. Evans: In reply to your request of the 2nd, I will give you 
an outline of the program for the Secondary School Department of 
the State Teachers’ Association. The general subject for discussion 
will be ‘“‘The Movement for Reorganization of Secondary Education 
in the United States with Particular Reference to the Publie High 
Schools of Missouri.’’ Six divisions of the topic have been made with 
provision for a twenty minutes paper on each division. These divisions 
are as follows: ‘“‘The Problem Stated; ‘‘The Reorganization of the 
Subject Matter of the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades;” “The Re- 
organization of the Subject Matter of the Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Grades;” “‘The Organization and Administration of the Junior High 
School; “The Organization and Administration of the Senior High 
School;” ‘“‘The Movement in its Relation to College Entrance Require- 
ments,” 

Very truly yours, 


W. M. WESTBROOK. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


My dear Mr. Evans: My plan is to center the elementary program 
about the ideas of essentials, standards, and subject matter in the ele- 
mentary school. Also I want to touch upon the idea of how to test and 
judge of results. I am getting along nicely but have been so very busy 
the last few weeks that I havé not completed the work. However, I 
have it well in hand. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. C. GWINN. 


HISTORY. 


Dear Mr. Evans: My general plan for the program for the Society 
of Missouri Teachers of History and Civies is as follows: 

There will be two programs. The one on Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted entirely to Missouri History. This program will consist 
of three numbers. One will be along the line of research. The second 
number will be an inspirational address and the third number will 
deal with some general subject of interest in Missouri history. 

The program of Friday afternoon will be devoted largely to the 
general subject of methods in teaching history. In all probability one 
subject of the second day will deal with the questions arising out of the 
European war. 

Yours truly, 
C. H. MeCLURE. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Dear Mr. Evans: I have written to the chairman of the mathe- 
maties section and the chairman of the science section asking them to 
comply with your request. I am just co-operating with them in the 
preparation of the program for the respective sections at the next 
meeting. 

Very truly yours, 


CLYDE HILL. 





SCIENCE. 


Dear Sir: Your request for a statement regarding plans for our 
meeting is at hand. 

We are planning to take up two questions in the Science Section. 
First, we will discuss ‘‘The Future of Biology in Missouri High Schools.” 
The discussion will be started by one of the leading superintendents of 
the State, who will be followed by a biology teacher and others, 
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Second, we will discuss “‘The Present Status of General Science 
in Missouri High Schools’’ and what steps to take in order to secure 
approval of the work by the State Department. 

Respectfully, 
A. C. MAGILL. 


MUSIC. 


Dear Sir: For the Musie Section, during the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the following has been secured by me: 

1. Paper—‘The Relation of Publie School Musie to the Com- 
munity and to Outside Professional Work.” 

2. Paper—‘What the Normal Schools are doing for the Grade 
Teacher in Musie.”’ 

3: Music appreciation in the grades practically demonstrated. 

Most truly yours, 
Mrs. B. M. WHITELEY, 
Chairman Musie Section. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Chairman, Mr. J. C. Wright, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. E. Guisinger, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, Mo. 


APPOINTMENT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

I. The Proposed Law for Industrial Education. To be presented 
by a member of the Special Committee on Vocational Education, 
appointed by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 1913. 

II. The Development of Boys and Girls as Responsible Members 
of the Rural Community: (a) Work for boys; (b) Work for girls; which 
may be earried on in the rural school. 

III. The Commercial Value of Artin Advertising. Speaker to be 
selected. 

IV. Short talk by a speaker on the general program. Business 
meeting and election of officers. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 


Vocational and Manual Training Department: 
I. An open diseussion of Vocational Education and Manual Train- 
ing under topics of practical importance to be chosen later. 


Department of Fine Arts: 

I. It is hoped that in this section those teachers interested in a 
discussion of problems entering into the teaching of fine arts will attend 
and participate in the discussion directed by the chairman, to be selected 
later. 
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CLASSICS. 


Dear Mr. Evans: In reply to yours of the 2d would say that for 
the program of the Classical Section the State University will be rep- 
resented by Prof. Walter Miller, who will give one of his illustrated 
lectures. The colleges will be represented by Jas. G. MeMurtry, 
President of Drury College, and Professor Jeffers of Central College, 
Fayette. There will also be representatives of the high schools on the 
program and I am planning to have a Latin play given by the students 
of the high schools here. 

I hope this will meet what you have in mind. 

Yours very truly, 
F. C. SHAW. 


COUNCIL. 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


During the past year there has been much discussion of the Junior 
High School. Inquiries concerning it have often come to the office of 
the State Superintendent. The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
appointed a committee to make a special study of the junior and senior 
high schools and report on same at the association next November. 
It has been decided to have a full report of this committee on this 
subject at the meeting of the Educational Council. The members of 
the committee appointed for this purpose are Prin. F. C. Touton of 
St. Joseph; Assist. Supt. G. P. Knox, St. Louis, and Supt. L. McCartney, 
Hannibal. Following the report of the committee will be a full dis- 
cussion of the new plan for high schools. The discussion will be led by 
Prin. Touton and Dr. J. L. Meriam, Columbia, Mo., will oppose the 
plan and will give fully his reasons why the new plan is not a good one. 
Dr.. J. F. Hosie of Chicago will give the advantages of the plan. Dr. 
Hosie has made a special study of the work of the junior and senior 
high schools and will be prepared to give all of the advantages of it. 
An opportunity will be given for a general discussion of the subject. 
Every superintendent in the State should be present at the meeting 
of the Educational Council as it will give Superintendents an oppor- 
tunity to see presented both the advantages and disadvantages of such 
a plan. A number of superintendents have been considering the matter 
of introducing it. 

The plan proposed is to make the last six years of the school work 
high school, that is, beginning with seventh grade, the work on through 
the twelfth grade, shall form the high school instead of the last four 
grades. Then it is proposed to divide these six years into two divisions 
known as the Junior High School and Senior High School. Some propose 
to give three years to each of the junior and senior high schools, while 
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some propose making the time four and two years instead of three and 
three. ‘ 
The matter will be fully discussed on the evening of November 3 
at the meeting of the Educational Council in Kansas City. 
W. M. OAKERSON, 
Chairman Educational Council. 


ENGLISH AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Dear sir: The programs for the different divisions of our society 
are prepared and you have no doubt received copies of them from the 
different vice-presidents. As to giving an outline of the program, I 
shall say that there is no outline to give except that there will be a short 
joint business session and then the society will adjourn to department 
meetings in which the usual discussions will take place. The programs 
look very good to me. If you see anything in them that you think 
would make a good note for the July Bulletin you may use it. 

Yours very truly, 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON. 





MODERN LANGUAGE DIVISION. 
(1) ROMANCE DIVISION. 


General Session. 
1. Modern language teaching in the secondary schools of Europe. 
2. Psychology of Language Teaching. 
3. Discussion of the question, 
Resolved, That we should use the direct method in teaching modern 
languages in our high schools. 


Section Meetings. 
French Section—One of our modern French authors. French 
teachers’ question box. 
Spanish Section.—One of our modern Spanish authors. Spanish 
teachers’ question box. 


German Division. 
Vice-President, Mr. J. H. Beckmann, Westport High School, 
Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Olga Mueller, High School, St. Joseph. 
Program. 


1. ‘‘Deutsche Phonetik.”’ 
2. ‘What Should be the Nature of the Reading Material for the 
Different Years?” 
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3. “The Intrinsic Value of German in a High School Currieulum”’ 
(or “The Teaching of Poems in German”). 

4. “Etwas ueber die Schulen Deutschlands.” 

5. General discussion. 





Dear Mr. Evans: Replying to your favor of recent date regarding 
a brief statement of the plans for thé program will say that I hope 
to arrange for an illustrated lecture on boys’ and girls’ club work. 
I trust that we will be able to secure a room where this can be given in 
the afternoon possibly of the second day. 
We are now assembling some material which I think will make 
excellent slides. 
Enclosed is a brief statement for use in the July number. 
Very truly yours, 
GEO. W. REAVIS, 
Supervisor Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 





RURAL SCHOOL SECTION—NOVEMBER MEETING. 


The following are some of the topics that will be discussed in the 
Rural School Section at the next annual meeting: 

1. Essentials for a Course of Study for Rural Schools. 

2. <A Social and Economie Survey. 

3. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs for Rural Communities. 

4. Help a Rural Teacher should expect from the County Super- 
intendent. 

5. Social Centers at Consolidated Schoolhouses. 

6. Some Benefits of a Larger School Unit. 

This department is in excellent condition financially and plans will 
be arranged to have some good speakers present. 

Every effort will be made to maintain the high standard set by 
previous meetings. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


The Household Arts and Science program will include discussions 
of Home Economies Work in the Junior Colleges, Methods of Teaching, 
Seoring of Foods and Textiles, Millinery, and Hygiene in Relation to 
Domestic Art Teaching. 

Plans are being made for a dinner; for trips to industrial plants; 
for exhibits of school work, standardized dress, valuable textiles be- 
longing to private citizens, the newest household appliances, and 
other subjects of special interest to Household Arts teachers. Classes 
will be in session two days of the convention. 

The executive committee will be glad to receive suggestions of 
subjects and speakers for the program, and of any plan that will help 
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to make the convention of greater value to the Household Arts teachers 
in the State. Special announcements will be sent in October to the 
members of the Missouri Association of Household Arts and Sciences, 
and to all others who will send their names and addresses to the chair- 
man, Miss Essie M. Heyle, Room P, Publie Library Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 


(Mr. Grant was notified April 27 of his appointment as chairman 
of this new department. ) 

My dear Mr. Evans: I am enclosing a copy of the program of 
the Department of Commercial Training, showing the work completed 
to date. This program will give you a good idea of what we are trying 
to do. I do not think of any statement that I want to make in regard 
to our plans. 

I wish that you might give this new department some publicity 
in your own way. You could eall attention to the fact that a new 
Department of Commercial Training has been organized, give the names 
of the officers if you think best, mention some of the topies that will be 
discussed and state that the names of the speakers will be announced 
at a later date. 

In view of the fact that you do not wish to publish any of the 
programs in the July Bulletin, I think some statement along the line 
suggested, with the view of giving this new department needed publicity, 
would answer the purpose. 

I made a strong effort to complete the program by June Ist, but 
have been working under difficulties on account of being unable to get 
prompt answers from those asked to take a place on the program. I 
can promise you, however, that some of the leading business educators 
of the State will be present at this first meeting, and will take part in 
the discussions. 

From an examination of our program you may at once conclude 
that we are attempting too much for a one-session meeting; however, 
I wanted to prepare a program that would interest as many teachers 
as possible, and I thought it well to get the names of several good men 
on the program in order to insure theic attendance at this first meeting. 
I am making it clear to each person who accepts a place on the program 
that our time is limited and that brief discussions are desired. 

The completed program will be sent to you as soon as finished. 

If agreeable to you, I would suggest that arrangements be made to 
hold the commercial section meeting on November 5th. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBT. A. GRANT. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 


Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 
aul S. Lomax, University High School, Columbia, Mo., Secretary. 
1. The Status of Commercial Education in Missouri: (a) from the 
high school viewpoint; (b) from the State normal viewpoint; (¢c) from 
the university viewpoint. 
2. Commercial Training under State Supervision. 
3. College Entrance Credits for Commercial Subjects. 
4. The Collection and Use of the Materials of Commerce as an Aid 
in Teaching Commercial Geography. 
5. Speed and Accuracy Tests as a Basis of Promotion throughout 
the Shorthand and Typewriting Course. 
6. Modern Tendencies in Bookkeeping and Accounting Instruction. 
7. General discussion of suggested topies, so far as time will 
permit. 
8. Election of officers. 
9. Unfinished business. 
10. Adjournment. 





LIBRARY SECTION. 


Dear Mr. Evans: I have arranged with the President of the 
Missouri Library Association for the appointment of a joint committee 
of four members, two from the Library Association and two teachers— 
the appointments to be made respectively at the autumn meetings 
of the two associations. The function of the committee will be to 
investigate conditions in school libraries in Missouri. 

I propose to ask Mr. Wright of the Kansas City Publie Library 
to address the section on the subject ‘‘The Librarian as a Teacher’’ 
and to ask him to suggest either a Kansas City teacher or one of his 
branch library supervisors to discuss his paper. I will further ask : 
St. Louis public school man to treat the subject of rapid silent reading. 
The function of the reading lesson in the classroom has customarily 
been to develop the thought in the reading lesson through instruction 
in expression, enunciation and pitch of the voice and what might be 
called the technique of reading, the posture of the pupil, deliberate 
utterance and careful pronunciation. Rapid silent reading can only be 
developed through an abundance of reading material secured from 
libraries. 

Sincerely, 
P. S. STEVENSON. 


T B No. 3—3 
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The following tabulation shows the number of school districts in 
each county, the number of Pupil’s Reading Circle orders in the year 
1914-15, and the number of Charters’ Teaching the 
Reading Circle Common Branches, and Davenport’s Education for 
Business. Social Efficiency ordered and paid for before March 
1. The County Managers, who are generally the 
County Superintendents, are doing a fine work in distributing Teachers’ 
Reading Circle books. Their work is not yet finished for this year, 
as many teachers are still buying these books to read during the summer. 
Doubtless a fine showing will be made by the table in the October 
Bulletin. 





Teachers’ Reading Circle Orders 

















Pupils’ | up to March 1, 1915 
ES a ee 
| No. Circle | 
County. | Districts. Orders, | Charters. Davenport. 
| 1914-15. {| | eae 
| 
| Guaseen Paid for.) Ordered.| Paid for. 
| | 
Adair..... vo 80 3 75 50 75 40 
Andrew..... Lene 84 il Me Bivaeses | 50 
Atchsion..........| 89 1 100 | 25 | 80 10 
Ps Skwae eis 99 7 100 75 
Barry...... 116 | 1 __ ae Pe |} SO |........ 
Barton..... 95 | 14 60 | | 50 ras 
Bates...... 139s iso 6| 130 | 150 | 134 
Benton..... 95 13 | 60 20 | 60 20 
Bollinger... . 86 5 40 10 | 40 10 
Boone..... 99 5 a See 100 cea 
Buchanan..... 71 3 70 36 | 70 36 
ution... <<: 84 = eer De erates ore e 
Caldwell... . 77 2 61 25 | 61 | 25 
Callaway... lil 7 35 20 35 15 
Camden... 85 1 40 20 «| 40 | 24 
Cape Girardeau. . 77 Pe a. See 20 ee 
Carroll... . | 128 2 85 75 75 50 
Cereer..... ; | 33 1 30 6 30 6 
| ae =a 121 1 100 | 48 75 42 
Cedar.... 88 ee Mee wecus 60 
Chariton....... 121 11 i. ae 60 
Christian. .... 81 a ee) See Fader vee ee 
REE a 88 11 | ee ae 50 8 
Clay..... re 63 1 a ore OP. Rivas 
a 65 5 70 31 50 14 
on ctug te 50 2 | 104 4 18 , " 
Cooper...... ; 70 15 | 40 24 25 Hero's Saacn 
Crawford . 91 | 60 15 60 | 15 
meee..... ou 83 | 1 i 2 ere 55 
Dallas..... - 81 75 29 75 
eee 107 4 eee 60 | 
Detia... «5.45. 80 4 SP) Vileeci ds 20 «| 
Dent..... 76 a a 75 | 
Douglas......... | 109 | 40 10 40 | 10 
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County. 


Dunklin 
Franklin 
Gasconade 
Gentry. 
Greene. . 
Grundy. 
Harrison 
Henry... 
Hickory. . 
Holt... 
Howard. 
Howell. . 
Iron 
Jackson. 
Jammer... . 
Jefferson 
Johnson 
Knox 
Laclede 
Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lewis... 
Lincoln. . 
Linn.... 
Livingston 
McDonald 
Macon... 
Madison. 
Maries... 
Marion 
Mercer. . 
Miller 
Mississippi 
Moniteau. . 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Morgan.... 
New Madrid 
Newton... 
Nodaway 
Oregon 
Osage... 
Ozark. 
Pemiscot. . . 
Pory... 
Pettis. . 
Phelps. 
PERO. 6 
Platte. . 


No. 
Districts. 


120 
63 
92 

107 
83 

144 


~ 
a 
w 


ie | 


—- = 
De OF, KD 
oenwrnant Ww I & 


135 
78 
94 
99 

102 
70 
91 

108 

101 
71 

139 
56 
55 
61 
86 
76 
46 
S5S 
93 
78 
74 


102 
179 
74 


67 


42 
60 
’ 122 

83 


95 


Pupils’ 


Reading 


° Circle 
Orders, 
1914-15. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle Orders 


up to March 1, 1915. 


Charters. 





Davenport. 





Ordered. 


17 


n 


Ss-ito Ww Gg 
anc 


“Io 


| 





Paid for. 





Ordered. 





Paid for. 
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| Teachers’ Reading Circle Orders 


Pupils’ | up to March 1, 1915. 
Reading | 
No Circle 
County. Districts Orders, | Charters. Davenport. 
1914-15 
} 
| Ordered.| Paid for.) Ordered Paid for. 

Polk . 112 2 60 48 50 
Pulaski 70 2 20 6 20 
Putnam. 8S |} 105 25 
Ralls. ... 63 | 2 | 25 
Randolph 83 10 50 20 50 22 
AEE 95 49 31 35 22 
Reynolds 61 25 6 25 6 
Ripley. 79 75 75 
St. Charles 72 8 61 51 61 l 
St. Clair... 106 I 120 110 
St. Francois. . 57 92 SO 
Ste. Genevieve 54 10 10 
St. Louis.... SS 1 32 7 20 8 
Saline. 122 2 55 | 16 55 6 
Schuyler... 59 7 36 36 35 | 34 
Scotland 72 30 | } 30 
Scott..... 56 7 | 7 
Shannon S4 4 50 | 10 50 31 
Shelby... 74 I 50 26 50 26 
Sto dard.. 111 24 4 | 24 : 
Stone ... 62 3 52 30 i 52 30 
Sullivan. . 113 2 50 45 40 | 35 
Taney. 75 40 22 (| 10 | 20 
Texas... 141 6 |} 125 125 
Vernon 141 1 100} 100 
Warren... 62 7 42 | 25 30 22 
Washington 69 38 10 38 2 
Wayne.... 75 2 30 ; ; 30 
Webster. 86 1 60 12 | 6O | 13 
Worth... | 59 33 35 | 29 | 2 | 2 
Wright. 100 l 50 50 





The orders for Pupils’ Reading Cirele books come, as a rule, 
directly from the school district to the Secretary. The fact that some 
counties have sent in no orders must not be construed to mean that no 
additions to the school libraries have been made. Many orders still 
go to other places. Some teachers have not heard of the Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele books yet and do not know that this is a co-operative effort on 
the part of the School Teachers’ Association to secure good books at 
the lowest possible cost. In Indiana this business has grown very large 
and as soon as the teachers and school boards rally to the support 
of the work in Missouri we shall be able to cut the prices lower still. 
The large business done last year has enabled the Reading Circle 
Board to make considerable reductions on the prices charged last 


year. 
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In another place in this Bulletin will be found the list of the books 
of the Pupils’ Reading Circle books and a statement of the means under- 
taken by the board to popularize the sale of them. In the same con- 
nection will be found the list of the Teachers’ Reading Cirele books 
and an outline of them and of the means used to make their use more 
profitable. Cireulars giving full information concerning both circles 
and their books will scon be ready for distribution. Write the Secretary, 
Wm. P. Evans, Jefferson City, for them. 

City superintendents and teachers may well take notice of them. 
They are worth while. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 


For the Teachers’ Reading Circle this year the Board has adopted 
three fine books: Bagley’s School Discipline, Cubberley’s Rural Life 
and Education and King’s Edueation for Social Efficiency. Each will 
fill a distinet field yet will supplement the work of each of the others. 
The Board has looked with regret on the evident neglect of the T. R. C. 
adoptions in the cities and has tried to remove the difficulty by a three 
book adoption. The books chosen will supply profit to all teachers 
whether in country, town or city. The experience in other states shows 
that the enthusiasm of having a large number of readers at work on 
the same books thruout the length and breadth of the state tends to 
strengthen the interest all along the line. 

The Bagley book will have a general appeal to teachers in all 
conditions: To the inexperienced, for its help in solving disciplinary 
troubles universally acknowledged to be the ever present problem; 
to the experienced, in confirming theories already hit upon, and in 
gaining facility and habit of easy mastery of what should be present but 
not seen, good discipline. Cubberley’s Rural Life and Education 
from its title sounds as tho it were for teachers of one room schools, but 
examination of it reveals that it is of general interest to the large number 
of teachers in villages and small towns. The Board strongly commends 
it also to the large number of parent-teacher organizations seeking to 
build up social centers about their schools. Such a book in the hands 
of such a club would lead to a better understanding of the fundamental 
principles of school progress as worked out by our leading thinkers. 

In King’s Edueation for Social Efficiency the Board presents a 
book admirably adapted to the joint reading of the city teachers. It is 
a sparkling presentation of a burning question and will appeal to the 
parent-teacher clubs now found in so many of these cities. These 
clubs have such an excellent purpose and contain in embryo such 
great possibilities that school people generally want to co-operate with 
them in their efforts. One great difficulty has been a string to put the 
valuable beads upon. This book will adequately supply this need. 
One city superintendent says his club will probably need about 60 copies. 
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The Board is quite enthusiastic about the possibilities of achievement 
in rural and urban school clubs when the value of these books is reeog- 
nized. Their work seems to have been wisely and well done and the 
next step must be made by the wide-awake school people of the various 
communities. <A brief discussion of each of the three books will be 
found below. 

In order to encourage the sale of T. R. C. books the Board has 
ofiered the following Prizes: 

On the total sales of the three books adopted for the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, two prizes will be awarded to the two County Superin- 
tendents making the largest returns, on the condition that the number of 
teachers in the counties be considered. (A county with 100 teachers 
must do twice the business of a 50 teaeher county to be on equal terms.) 
The first prize is a life membership in the State Teachers’ Association 
and the second prize is the same. 

Watch the Bulletin for the standing of your county in the contest. 

The books are supplied by the county manager at $1 each. Where 
there is no county manager they will be sent on receipt of the price 
by Wm. P. Evans, Secy., Jefferson City, Mo. 


BAGLEY’S “SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.”’—Reading Circle price $1.00 


It is generally conceded in the educational world that the greatest 
pitfall for the average teacher is school discipline. The beginning teacher 
and the teacher of very few years’ experience are the ones who find 
school discipline their greatest stumbling block. 

A good, sane, sensible book on School Discipline is the most needed 
book today for reading and study on the part of teachers. No teacher 
san read Bagley’s ‘‘School Discipline’ without turning from it with an 
ambition and zeal to develop a healthful and permanent ‘‘fashion of 
order”’ in his school. 

Bagley’s ‘‘School Discipline”’ is a book of unusual merit—distincetive, 
suggestive, helpful. The style is interesting, the language simple. 
Each chapter closes with questions and exercises. The beginning 
teacher gets out of the book the information and thought which the 
author has intended he should get; moreover, the exercises are such as 
to awaken thought and interest; and, in numerous cases, investigation 
on the part of the reader. 

In the first chapter the author discusses what is meant by ‘‘A 
Well-Disciplined School.’’ The treatment is so simple that the beginning 
teacher, on reading this chapter, at once realizes what his school must 
represent in the way of discipline to be classed under the head of a well- 
disciplined school. 

Beginning with the second chapter, the author states his problem 
namely, “The Unruly School.”’ It is at once seen that he goes to the 
root of the matter in rightly assuming that there are unruly schools. 

The problem of the book, therefore, is to solve the question of 
bringing order out of chaos—discipline out of disorder. This book 
means much to the average teacher—a more comprehensive under- 
standing of child nature and how to train it to the needs of improved 
discipline in the schoolroom as preparatory to better citizenship; 
a more sympathetic understanding as to the motives of children, and 
consequently, the most rational method of developing the good and 
eradicating the evil. 
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The author has been unusually successful in presenting in a concrete 
way the various steps which may be taken to establish a wholesome 
school spirit that will reduce disciplinary difficulties to a minimum. 


RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION, by Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
Illustrated. 12mo. List price, $1.50. R. C. price, $1.00. 


This book presents the most fundamental treatment available of 
the rural school problem, which is today a social, even more than an 
educational problem, and inseparable from the rural life problem, 
of which it is but a phase. Prof. Cubberley’s book, whigh is clearly 
written, logical in statement, and concrete in its suggestions, is especially 
designed for those who are to teach in rural schools, and those who are 
interested in having such schools render the largest possible service to 
their respective communities. No other book explains so convincingly 
the fundamental needs of rural communities, or the necessary reorgani- 
zations of their educational systems. The value of the text is increased 
by practical illustrations, excellent photographs, drawings, and charts, 
and by the series of well chosen questions at the end of each chapter. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY, by Irving King, School of 
Education, Iowa State University. List, $1.25. R.C. price, $1.00. 


One of the most significant aspects of recent educational develop- 
ment is the increasing appreciation of the social meaning of education. 
This conception, which 1s gradually displacing the older individualistic 
philosophy, is causing far-reaching readjustments in current educational 
theory and practice. Those who feel the need of a clear definition of 
the social end of education, and a concise discussion of the means for 
attaining this end, will find in Dr. King’s book an unusually helpful 
and inspirational treatise. It is the purpose of this book to define these 
new social ideals in their application to practical school work. 

Thruout the book, the author emphasizes at every turn the social 
factor in education, and shows how the work of the school can be di- 
rectly applied to the needs of the community. While. keeping the 
social point of view constantly in mind, the author has not been unmind- 
ful that education has other important meanings and values. 

One of the most valuable chapters is that on “‘The Character- 
Forming Possibilities of Home Life.’’ Another important feature is 
the account of the ‘Possibilities of Vocational Guidance and Training,”’ 
a subject which is coming to be considered more and more seriously 
by all educators as an indispensable factor in their schemes of educa- 
tional endeavor. 

Not only are the discussions in general terms for the purpose of 
developing certain fundamental principles which are to be observed in 
the shaping of courses of study, and their application in the public 
schools, but also the reader is given a large amount of concrete, illustra- 
tive material which cannot fail to clarify his thinking with relation to 
the methods to be observed in the application of these principles to 
the needs of the school. 

There are plenty of suggestions for the teacher who wishes to 
make his method of instruction more efficient, and for the parent who 
cares to supplement the educational activities of the school in the home. 
Finally, the author shows how the school may serve as a social center 
of great influence, and cites a most interesting experiment carried out 
in one town with remarkable results. 

The chapter on **The Consolidation of Rural Schools’’ has proved 
to be one of the most timely and helpful discussions of this important 
phase of educational endeavor. It has been suggested that this chapter 
ought to be read by every citizen who has the welfare of the public 
school system at heart, 
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The Normal Schools are adding to the interest in the T. R. C. work 
by extending credit in their courses on the compliance with certain 
conditions. Many teachers will no doubt seek this credit to apply 
on their Normal School courses. As a rule, the credit given is similar. 
Below is a summary of the circular issued by one of the schools: 


PLANS FOR READING CIRCLE WORK FOR 1915-1916. 


The Reading Cirele Committee of the First District Normal 
School, after discussion and conference with county superintendents 
of this district, the State Superintendent, and the state manager of the 
reading circle, submits the following plans for eredit for this work in this 
school: 

To teachers in active service, a total of two and one-half (23) 
hours (one term or one quarter’s work) of credit of secondary school 
rank will be given for doing the reading cirele work for 1915-16, under 
the following conditions: 

Teachers may study all three books and must study two of them. 
Bagley must be studied by all whe receive credit. Either Cubberley 
or King may be elected for the second book. Where only one book is 
studied, one and one-fourth (1}) hours of eredit will be given. 

All reading cirele work must be done in cireles of not less than five 
nor more than twenty teachers, including the leader. 

Competent leaders must be appointed by the County Superin- 
tendent. 

Each circle must hold not fewer than nine (9) meetings which with 
the final examination will make ten (10) meetings for each circle. 

A minimum of sixty (60) minutes for each lesson in each book 
(a total of 540 minutes for each book or 1080 minutes for both books 
exclusive of the final examination) must be spent at each meeting of 
each circle, or, a total of 120 minutes (2 hrs.) must be spent on both 
books at each meeting. 

The final examination will be given by the county superintendent 
at a place designated by him. This examination will be given on the 
same day in all counties of this district. The examination in both 
(or all) books will be given on the same day. The date will be about 
April 1, 1916. Questions will be prepared by this school and papers 
will be returned to this school for grading. 

We recommend that both books be studied simultaneously. 

It should be emphasized that this work is not open to students 
insechool. All teachers are invited to take up this work and are promised 
every assistance to make it profitable. All are asked to assist to make 
the work of a very high quality. Regular and systematic preparation 
for each lesson will be necessary as well as regular attendance upon 
all meetings. 

Any one seeking college rank credit should address the under- 
signed Secretary for directions. 

Respectfully submitted: 
W. A. CLARK, Chairman. 
MARK BURROWS, Secretary. 
L. B. SIPPLE. 


Reading Circle Committee. 
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PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE. 


The books added to the Pupils’ Reading Cirele list this year are 
an admirable group and bring up the total to one hundred volumes. 
All but one are bound in cloth and are as substantial as necessary. 
Send for the complete discriptive circular. These books are not 
handled for profit but on a co-operative basis. The Board has no need 
of money beyond the necessities in the way of expense. Never before 
have books been offered so cheaply. 

Two purposes moved the Board to add the supplementary books: 
a wise choice and cheapness because of the amount of business. Chil- 
dren in elementary schools can not use profitably unabridged dictionaries 
or the common encyclopedias. Moreover, they cost too much for the 
average school board. Children in the 6th, 7th and Sth grades should 
be well supplied with the Secondary School dictionaries and taught to 
use them. These books are recommended by the State Course of Study 
and are all the dictionaries needed. Smaller and cheaper ones than 
these do not give such ‘a meaning as to be of use. One city superin- 
tendent plans ordering 36 of these from the Board if he finds that the 
prices are right. Listed $1.50. R. C. price $1.27. 

There is only one low priced encyclopedia for children. This is 
the book recommended by the State Course of Study and by several 
other states. All libraries supply it for the children. The Board has 
arranged to furnish it to schools at a lower price than it can be bought 
anywhere else. There are five volumes of it, but each is complete in 
itself and is sold separately. One city superintendent said as soon as 
he saw the books that he wanted some for his schools. List $3 per 
volume. R. C. price $1.92. 

Cromwell's Agriculture and Life should be on the desk of every 
teacher, rural or town. Children in the 6th, 7th and Sth grades will 
read it with delight and their parents will be only too glad to get hold 
of it. The Board’s arrangement puts it in your hands at a very low 
price. List price $1.50. R. C. price $1.00. 

Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic is a too well known supple- 
mentary United States history reader to need any special mention here. 
It is recommended by the State Course of Study. 

The Board has a small number of Anne of Green Gables left and 
offers them very cheap to close them out. This is a delightful story 
and well suited for a Christmas present. This is the regular $1.25 
edition and cost the Board 81 cents f. o. b. New York. They will 
go at 50 cents while they last. 

Space will not here permit enlarging upon the new books added to 
the P. R. C. list this year.. Fairy Plays is an effort to provide material 
in the earlier grades for dramatization. Your patrons may want to 
know about the possibility of securing thru you Kazan, Captain January, 
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and Pollyanna for Christmas presents. The prices found in the list 
“an not be met elsewhere. They are fully described in the descriptive 
circular sent on request. 

In order to encourage the sale of the P. R. C. books the Board offers 
the following prize to the winning school in each county. Watch the 


Bulletin for the standing of your county and school. 


PRIZE. 


On the total sales of Pupils’ Reading Cirele books, the leading school 
in each county will be given Champlin’s ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia” 
worth $3.00, on the following conditions: The total pupils’ reading 
eirele book orders must average $3.00 for each active teacher in the 
county. (In a 70 teacher county there must be a minimum of $210 
In determining the leading school the number of teachers 


business. ) 
(A four teacher school must send in four times 


in it must be counted. 
as much as a one teacher school.) 
For further information write Wm. P. Evans, See’y. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS ARRANGED BY CLASS. 


(Starred (*) book suitable for sets.) 


Class D— Grades 1 and 2 Class C—-Grades 3 and 4. 
1* From Sept. to June with Na- 26 Adventures of Pinnochio.....$.34 
aaa ..$.30 27 Adventures of a Brownie 31 
2* Boy Blue and His Frie nds... .34 28* Stories of Pioneer Life. . . 34 
3* The Tree Dwellers....... 38 29 Amorg the Giants..... ; wae 
4* Character Building Readers... .26 | 30 Grasshopper Green's Garden. .51 
5 From the Land of Stories 19 31 John of the Woods bears S4 
6* Early Cave Men.......... 38 32 The Christmas Angel....... .84 
7* In Fableland............ 12 33* In Field and Pasture... .. 31 
8* Polly and Dolly......... 34 34 Sleepy Time Stories ........ .68 
9* Children of the Cliff. ... 26 35 Evenings with Grandma.... .38 
10* Art Literature, First Reader 27 36* Fifty Famous Stories Retold 31 
11* Art Literature, Second Read- 37* Art Literature, Third Reader 43 
EPA ar . .B4 38* Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
12* Hiawatha Primer. 34 tre oo. ara aes &e aida 37 
13. A Child’s Garden of Verse. 36 39* Good Health. . eee: 
14 Three Little Cotton Tails... 24 40 Ways of Woodfolk....... 43 
15* Household Stories.......... 32 41* How We are Fed.. . .84 
16* Six Nursery Classics........ 18 | 42* How We Travel....... 34 
17* Heart of Oak, Book 1....... .22 | 43 Wings and Stings... ; 34 
18* Sunbonnet Babies Primer.... 134 | 44* Language Through Lit., Na- 
19* The Overall Boys.......... aa ven, dum nalhec CLE eee 37 
20 Nixie Bunny in Mannersland .34 45 The Book of Fables and Folk 
21 Ab, the Cave Man......... .40 RS are 40 
22* Cherry Tree Children...... 32 46* The American History Story 
33° Eskimo Land.............. .24 aa rrr .40 
24* Pretty Polly Flinders...... 32 47* The Eskimo Twins. . oa ee 
25 Fairy Plays for Children... 32 48 German Household Tales.... .32 
49* The Four Wonders.... 40 


50 America’s Story for Ame rica’s 
NS ov ae oo ma ed ee 
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Class B-—-Grades 5 and 6. | Class A-——Grades 7 and 8. 
51 King Arthur and His Knights$.43 | 76 Treasure Island............ $.34 
52 Five Little Peppers and How | 7 S| OO Ea .85 
Se oo oe ose ee aa a 30 78 Hero Tales from American 
53 Robinson Crusoe......... ; wan eben atari na cd a se a eke ok .88 
54 Boys of the Rincon Ranch... .63 79 Plutarch’s Lives............ .38 
55 Bird Life Stories, 1.. Ble cia ge 80* Travels at Home........... .43 
56 Heroes and Greathearts..... .51 | 81 Little Men................ 85 
57* Ethics of Success, 2......... .48 82 Sweetbrier and Thistledown. .90 
58 Story of Cotton........ a eR RR eae .34 
59 Norse Stories.............. .34 84 Onthe Trail of Grant and Lee .85 
60 Two Little Confederates... .1.12 ee,  £—== Ree .34 
61* Geographical Reader, N. A 51 | 86* Stories of Missouri.......... 51 
62* Ten Boys..... 43 87* Succession of Forest Trees 
63* Plant and Animal Children 43 (paper). a tied adsorp eae .13 
64 Hiawatha... .23 88 Christmas Carol............ .22 
65 Boys of Other C ountries. . 68 89* Hans Brinker or Silver Skates .43 
66* A Dog of Flanders. 21 90 Around the World in the 
67 Some Merry Adventures of 4” eae ae 43 
Robin Hood. 43 91 Merchant of Venice......... 17 
68 The Hoosier School Boy. 43 fe Saar eer 75 
69* The Story of Europe..... 51 93 Tom Brown's School Days... .40 
70 Life of Gen. R. E. Lee.... .32 94 Story of a Bad Boy......... .40 
71 Indian Child Life 40 05° Life of Lincoln............- .20 
72* Heroes Every C hild Should 96 Sinopah, the Indian Boy. — 
| Bee Reta are 32 97* The Boys’ Parkman........ .48 
73 Squirrels and Other Fur 98 Gulliver’s Travels........ . a2 
Ss ete ric ain aie ooo .48 99 Kingsin Exile........... . .40 
74 Captain January......... SS Re mle, 
75* The United States (Geog.)... .40 ! 
SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS WITH PRICES. 
101 Webster's Secondary School | 23 The Deserted Village. (8), 
Dictionary...... A $1.27 58 Poems—Cary Sisters. (3) 
Cyclopaedias, 5 V ol., ‘eac h 61 Sindbad the Sailor. (5) 
ic ems ee ; | 103 Old Testament Stories. (4) 
102 Common Things...... ae 104 Mother Goose Reader. (1) 
103 Persons and Places.........1.92 111 Water Babies. (4) 
104 Literature and Art... . 1.92 119 Thanatopsis. (6) 
105 Games and Sports. wen nee 122 Pied Piper. (6) 
106 Natural History a 1.92 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. (8) 
107 Agriculture and Life... . 1.00 132 Story of Franklin. (3) 
108 Anne of Green Gables... 50 149 The Man Without a Country. (7) 
109 Story of the Great Republic 58 


Some of the Seven Little Sisters. 

164 Little Brown Baby. (3) 

165 Gemila. the Child of the Desert. (3) 
166 Louise on the Rhine. (3) 

184 The Nurnberg Stove. (5) 

193 The Sketch Book. (7) 


Five cent classics to be ordered by 
serial number. The bracketed ( ) num- 
ber indicates the grade for which the 
book is suited. Price 4 cents each. 


8 King of the Golden River. (5) 229 Responsive Bible Readings. (6) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (6) 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader. (1) 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish. (8) 231 Oregon Trail. (7) 
14 Evangeline. 7) 265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
15 Snowbound. (7) ma. (5) 
17 Enoch Arden. 7) 285 The Story of Panama and the 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night. (8) Canal. (8) 
22 Rab and his Friends. (6) 523 The Story of Missouri. (6) 
To be used in - County, 
Mo., - 191 


Wm. P. Evans, Secy. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 
I enclose ——— dollars cents for which send the 
following books (prepaid) to——-———— -at ——___—_——_"——_ 
If sent by express or freight send to 


Signed 


(All orders are sent prepaid. If your order amounts to less than $2 add 10 
cents for postage. Orders over $2 will be sent free without cost to the receiver. 
There is a 5% reduction on all orders of $10 or more from the prices below. Super- 
intendents making orders at one time of more than $30 worth should write for 
special terms.) Below is a sample order in which all the new P. R. C. books are 
ordered, 
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No. | Book! Price 
cop's | No 

1} $.30 

2 34 

3 3S 

$ 2t 

e 19 

( 3s 

‘ 42 

S 4 

9 ¢ 

If 27 

11 34 

12 34 

13 $f) 

14 24 

15 32 

16 1S 

17 22 

1S 34 

19 37 

20) 34 

l 21 4 
2 22 32 
1 23 24 
! 24 2 
l 25 2 


Carrjied Fo|rward 


2} 101/81.27 
] 102; 1.92 
Forw|arded| 


| = 
Serial! No. 


No. 


copies No. jcop i's 
a 
| 

3} 8| 

| 12) 

| 

13} 5 

2 14) 

Es 


' ' 
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Total.|| No. | Book) Pri Tota No. | Book/Price.} Total.|} No. | Book! Price} Total 
opi's| No opi's| No copi's| No 
Forw|arded| $1.92 Forwlarded| $4.48 Forw\arded| $7.16 
26) $34 51) $.43 76) $.34 
27 31 52 3 77) 85 
Ss 34 3 51 78 8 
2 4 ae | 63 79 38 
3/ 1 55 51 80 43 
] S4 aT] 51 S] &5 
32 S4 57 48 R2 a 
58 51 83 34 
34 6S 59 34 S4 85 
35 s 60) 1.12 85 84 
l 61 51 SO 51 
7 $ 62 43 87 13 
s 7 63 +3 SS 22 
3! 34 O4 2 SY 43 
+( $3 65 6S on 43 
41] .34 66] .21 ‘ 91) 17 
42 34 67 43 l 92 75} $.75 
4:3 34 6S 4:3 l 93 4() 40 
44 37 69} 51 l Q4 4( 40 
45 4 70 32 2 95 2 40) 
$4 3} 46] .40] $1.2 i] 71] .40 40 1} 96} .3¢ 36 
64 1 17 2 32 2 72 32 64 | 97 4s 48 
24 ] $8 32 32 1 73 is 4s ] OS 39 32 
32 l $ 4() 4() l 74 36 36 l 99 4( 40 
2 l 0) 32 » 4 2 75 4 80 | 100 OS 98 
$1.92 Forw)arded| $4.48 Forw|arded| $7.16 Tot/al $11.65 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Forw\arded| $4.46 Furw|arded|$ 8.3 | Forwlarded| $8.30 
$2.54)/ 1 103/81.92) 1.92]/.....}  105)81.92 1] 107/$1.00] 1.00 
1.92 1} 104] 1.92] 1.92 106| 1.92! | 408] .50] 
109] 58) 
$4.46 Forw/arded/$ 8. 3¢ Forw|arded Total $9.30 
¢ CLASSICS—4 cents each 
oi i 
| Serial | No | Serial No. | Serial | No }Serial| No. | Serial | | No | Serial No 
| No. jcopi’s} No. |copi’s} No. |copi's No. pore | No. |coni's No | opi's 
me is 
} | 
| 15 23] 12) 104 126 | 165|.....| 229] 285 
| 17 66 sC88 7] nt 32 166) 230) 523 
| 9 61 119 | 149] 184] 231).....| 
22| 103 1224 164] 6 193].....] 265].....] 
7 Potal | -_ lopies.| 41] $1.64 
| 


Grand total 


1@99 FQ 


) 

Less 5° if order is || 13 
‘more than $10.00) | : 
Cash enclosed * 46 
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PROCEEDINGS—GENERAL SESSIONS. 


THE MEASURE OF MERIT FOR TEACHERS. 


Address given Friday morning, November 13, by Prof. Edward 
Elliott, Director of Course for the Training of Teachers, University 
of Wisconsin. 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I shall endeavor to the 
best of my ability, the noise in the gallery notwithstanding, to make 
all of you hear. If you do not, do not raise your hands, but notify me 
by word of mouth that you can not hear. I want to go my friend, 
Professor Tate, one better, and say that not only is this the largest 
teachers’ association that I have spoken to this year, or any other 
year, but it is likewise the noisiest. It is, likewise, so far as I have been 
able to see and hear, the best. 

I also want to use up one or two minutes of my valuable time in 
correcting Professor Tate on one ground. This is the first time I have 
spoken in this State. I have tried many times to speak here before, but 
have never been successful until this time. I think he should have been 
more accurate in his information. He said John R. Kirk has not changed 
in thirty years. I maintain he has changed—he has taken off his mus- 
tache in the last two or three years. 

So much by the way of fiddling around. I have learned from ex- 
perience that it is better to go thru these motions before beginning 
to speak. I fear that those of us who are serious or semi-serious present 
our ideas in a dramatie form. If we could sing them and dance them 
with pink skirts on, for instance, I am sure there would not be the hasty 
retreat when we are thru. I shall try to be as brief as I can, which I 
know you will think to be long enough. 

We in the education of to-day—you can always tell the beginning— 
we begin to get serious. We in the education of today have become 
hypnotized, and we have become hypnotized by the constant re ite ration 
of a single English word, and that English word is the word “efficiency. 
No one so far as I know is fully aware of what this word means. It is 
a sort of a shibboleth indicating that we are not what we think we are, 
are not that which we pretend to be. My own interpretation of that 
word is that efficiency is equivalent to wasteless without waste. I 
shall use the word ‘‘wasteless”’ as being equivalent to the word ‘‘merit,”’ 
which for my purpose is likewise a synonym of the word “efficiency.” 
After all is said and done with regard to the weaknesses and inadequacies 
of the work that you and I are attempting to do, that wastefulness and 
that inadequacy comes to be ourselves. We may study our courses 
of study, we may preach about the insufficiency of the human beings 
with whom we must work, but in all truth, if education is to be improved 
and be made to accomplish the tasks assigned it by our society, then we 
ourselves must be bettered and improved. I say there is no way out 
of it, in edueation, but to begin a more serious, a more scientific, and 
harsher and lesser sentimental attitude toward ourselves in our work. 
We may no longer blame the public, we may no longer blame the chil- 
dren, we may no longer blame our inadequate salaries, but until we 
ourselves perform without waste, we shall not convince the publie of 
the things that ought to be, nor shall we be more effective in dealing 
with these children that have been assigned to us. 

It was my good fortune to have sneaked into the profession by 
the back door. If I go out it will be by the front door. Not as some of 
the people do, come in by the front door and go out by the back door. 
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But my entrance was thru the back door, and that back door was the 
study of chemistry. 

Discovering the constitutionality of things is nothing more nor less 
than finding out what is inside of a thing. I knew that after I had gone 
thru this process of tearing things apart, I had not been able to put them 
together again. I had had the satisfaction of discovering for myself 
what was on the inside. And, for our mutual benefit this morning, I 
want, if possible, to discover what is on the inside of the effectively 
working teacher. The teacher of today aspires to be the leader of our 
civilization. It seems to me that the leadership of the teacher implies 
the possession of those qualities that had qualified men and women of 
previous generations for the leadership of their own day. Therefore, 
for my own pleasure, as well as my own scientific satisfaction, I began 
to unfold for myself the great types of human leadership that the world 
has seen. 

The first great leader of the human race, as well as the first great 
teacher of the human race, was the mother. The second great type of 
leader who emerged from the background of our history was the warrior, 
the man of strategy and the man of strength, who added to those 
qualities the service and the sacrifice of the mother. Then followed in 
the course of our development the toolmaker, the man of skill and the 
man of simplicity. He in turn giving way to the priest, the man of 
spirit and the man of salvation. And these four in turn being succeeded 
by the lawgiver, the man of harmony and the man of peace. And then, 
almost down to our modern day, we witness the coming of the great 
types of leadership represented by the politician, by the engineer, by 
the physician, by the agriculturist, and finally last, but not least, the 
teacher. For the teacher actually to attain that heighth of leadership 
that the responsibility of our schools imply must embody in himself 
and herself the great dominant qualities of each of those historic types 
of leadership. 

I have also been greatly interested in discovering just what the 
attitude of the present day is toward us and toward our work. And 
here again, merely for my own satisfaction, I have reached a very crude 
and rough classification. I put them down in about the order of their 
nymerousness. 

First of all, we find among our people and among ourselves a group 
of sentimentalists, those who look upon our work and try to teach us 
by epigram and by platitude. It is this that I designate as sentimen- 
tality. That represents the weakest part of our work in the performing 
of a world’s service. To say that teaching is the best rewarded yet the 
poorest paid of all professions will not from now until doomsday solve 
the problem of the economic position of the teacher. Neither will it 
be sufficient for us to train ourselves as scientific workers upon a diet 
of rhetoric and often meaningless platitudes. 

As one whose days, and no small portion of his nights, has been 
spent in the study of educ: ution, I must confess to some great doubt on 
my own part, and that is to talk education in a way that teachers can 
understand. I think it is the most difficult of all professional perform- 
ances. I go to a great many educational meetings. Rarely do I hear 
anything from the platform that I can really understand. Moreover, 
I know that I, too, am little understood in what I say. But, neverthe- 
less, I am satisfied that until we wrench ourselves from mere epigram, 
from mere rhetoric, platitude and expression about our work, just so 
long will we be guilty of the waste with which we are charged. 

Following these sentimentalists, who like to preach to us about the 
holiness of our cause, reminds me of the politician in Pennsylvania, who 
was called to a platform, such as this, to pay respects to the right 
wonderful army of teachers, and he closed his address with ‘‘Long 
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live the teacher!’’ A little weazened, dried-up individual in a black 
coat answered “What on?”’ 

Those sentimentalists are only somewhat more numerous than the 
pessimists, than those who are complaining that we never do anything 
well, that we are ne’er do wells. They were represented clear back in 
the days of Roman history. The patrician, passing by a building, saw 
one of the workmen drop from a tall wall and break both of his legs. 
The patrician said, ‘Lo! he has now become a schoolmaster.’’ I think 
this is the idea that a large part of the world has towards us—they 
think we are unfit for anything but wastefulness. 

Then, there is the third group, the necessitarians, those who look 
upon education as a sort of a necessary evil. 

But there has lately emerged a fourth group, a group to which I 
have given the name scientists. They look upon education as all pro- 
ducing work, a lot of crude material placed in your hands out of which 
to mold a human being. They are a cold-blooded lot. They have no 
room for sentiment. 

Yet there is a fifth group, a small and selected group, and to those 
people I give the name of humanist. They look upon us as human beings, 
doing a part and a part only of the great human work that lies be- 
fore us as a people. They do not charge us with all the sins of our 
civilization, and do not endeavor to endow us with all the virtues of 
its performance. They never forget that we are men and women, 
doing the work in the same spirit that other men and women are doing 
their work in whatever field they are. 

I lately spent a day with one of this modern type. He told of going 
into a cotton factory ‘and there beginning to study the performance 
of girls who were doing the work of folding handkerchiefs. I didn’t 
know until that time that handkerchiefs are still folded by hand. 
He went into the room where these girls were folding. They fold many 
hundred dozens each day. His business was to discover how to make 
them fold more handkerchiefs than they were doing. He said it looked 
like an impossible task. They had become machines in their desire 
to earn the tickets that were given them. Then a happy notion struck 
him. These hands moving with such rapidity did not give him time 
to discover whether or not they were making false motions. He attached 
to the right finger an electric globe light. Then he set up his moving 
picture machine, and began to take a moving picture, so that he could 
reproduce for himself, after her work was done, all of the motions through 
which she went. Hundreds of times he put that film back over the 
machine in order that he might study just the motions this girl was 
going thru. Then he began to see this place and that place where a 
motion could be eliminated. Time and strength saved. To make a long 
story short, study of that sort enabled him to teach that girl how to fold 
handkerchiefs in less time. In a month’s time that girl, instead of 
folding X dozen of handkerchiefs was folding 3X dozen of handkerchiefs. 
It was an extraordinary number. And moreover, that girl was folding 
three times as many handkerchiefs as before in two-thirds of the time 
that she worked before, because under his process she was resting 
one-third of the time. 

When I heard that incident related to me, I saw immediately a 
parallel between the work of that man in this cotton factory and the 
work we are doing today, that is, we have got to somehow or other study 
our motions and activities as teachers so as to eliminate all false and all 
wasteful motions. We are, as it were, under the necessity of making a 
moving picture study of our movements in order that we may eliminate, 
displace inefficient movements. It is this I have tried to do. 

We regard the teacher as a very simple being. In some respects 
they are simple, but in the sense in w hich I am using this word, they are 
very complex beings. You regard yourself as an individual possessed of 
a personality. My scientific analysis of you has recalled to me that you 
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have not only a double personality, but that you have no less than eight 
personalities, and the possession of these eight personalities is absolutely 
required before you are fit to be made responsible for the spiritual welfare 
of any child or any group of children. 

1 have tried to combine in this analysis both the standard of the 
very critical scientist and the ideals of the modern humanist. 

First of all in importance, first of all in worth, is the teacher as 
an animal, the teacher as a physical being. If but a single test were 
to be applied to those who are to serve in the schools as teachers, I 
am firm in my belief that a test of biologie efficiency would be the best. 
A teacher possessed of health and strength, and endurance thru long 
periods of work. And a leading requirement of these several physical 
requirements is a teaching voice. I can see the time when no teacher, 
man or woman, will be admitted to contact with children in the school 
who does not possess that most valuable of all our teaching instruments— 
a voice that God intended one individual to influence for the better 
another individual. I see the time when our people will recognize this 
all essential merit, and that no teacher in the public school will be 
allowed to continue without passing a rigorous physical examination 
every year. 

The second personality is that of having a moral nature. Now, by 
morality I do not mean conventional religiosity—I mean something 
very different. I mean cleanliness of mind and body which lies at the 
bottom of all morality. Secondly, I mean the possession of the human 
attribute of efficiency for the work which we are doing, which lies at 
the bottom of all worldly wise morality. Thirdly, the capacity of enter- 
ing into common with one’s fellow beings, the capacity to smile at the 
right moment. If there was but one single test, Iam going back again, to 
be applied to the worthwhileness of a teacher in the class room, it would 
be thru some sort of an instrument that would record the number and 
strength and effect of the teacher’s smiles during the day. Remember, 
I am speaking now, not from the standpoint of sentiment—I am 
speaking of one against whom the most frequent charge, being cold- 
blooded, is being made, and I am also conscious that the smile does 
more to accomplish the ends of our education than the five former 
steps. 
I wish I had time to go thru and discuss the other elements of 
morality, but I have seven lectures on this subject, and, perhaps, some 
future day I will come back. 

The teacher’s third personality is that of being an executive agent, 
one conscious of the necessity of economy, one who is conscious of 
co-operation. Education is no longer an individual idea, but it is a eol- 
lective enterprise involving a large number of teachers and a large 
number of pupils. 

The teacher's fourth personality, that which I eall the technical 
or performing personality, is involved in communicating what the 
teacher possesses to the individual who would possess it. The teacher, 
meritorious and efficient, must have the capacity of living tomorrow 
while today still exists. 

An old Arab philosopher said, “‘No man has seen tomorrow's 
sun.”’ If there is any human work that involves a clairvoyaney and 
ability to be able to project one’s self ahead from this moment to a 
thousand moments beyond, it is the work of teaching. 

‘he reason our work is not scientific is because it lacks those 
essential qualities possessed by other sciences, the capacity and ability 
to project ahead. 

The teacher is an individual. Perhaps I have touched the strongest 
part of our non-meritoriousness—our unwillingness to put the « ards 
on the table—our unwillingness to put ourselves out and say, “he re is 
the work I have done.”’ 
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No one will think of training a blacksmith for the work of shoeing 
horses by reading to him the Village Blacksmith. Yetas I think over our 
problem, that is precisely what we are doing in education. We are trying 
to make blacksmiths by reading to them the poetry of blacksmith lore. 
That may be needed, yet something else is needed. 

I stand here to affirm that it is possible to tell with a much larger 
certainty than you dream of the worth of the work I am doing. I 
am unwilling to say that I shall not be able to tell the results of this 
day’s work until the child is twenty-five years old. It is possible, and 
until you and I set ourselves about the task of discovering the worth 
of today’s activity, we shall be lacking in this personality.” 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Chairman, Walter Colley, Miller. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Trenton. 

November 12, 2:00 P. M. First Presbyterian Church. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman: 

“The Aim of the Elementary Schools with Reference to: 

1. ‘Business Life,’’ Supt. S. A. Baker, Jefferson City, and Supt. 
Perry Carmichael, Peirce City. 

2. ‘Professional Life’’ was the subject which was to have been 
discussed by Prin. W. J. Stevens, St. Louis, and Supt. S. P. Bradley, 
Lebanon. Both were abseny. 

3. ‘The Industries,’’ which was the subject which was to have 
been discussed by G. B. Martin, Joplin, Harry Moore, Aurora. Neither 
present. 

4. ‘“Society,’”’ by Miss Ruth Mitchell, Liberty. 

5. “Higher Edueation,’’ E. E. Dodd, Springfield. 

November 13, 2:00 P. M. First Presbyterian Church. 

Topic: ‘‘Penmanship,’’ A. N. Palmer, New York City. Dis- 
cussion by Miss L. V. Waller, Joplin, Superintendents Banks, Kirksville, 
Coburn, Chillicothe, and Ellis, Warrensburg; N. B. Olinger, St. Joseph, 
and Miss Frances Burris, St. Joseph. 

The following are the officers elected for 1915: 

Chairman, A. C. Gwinn, Trenton. 

Secretary, Mrs. Kennedy, Peirce City. 

Meeting adjourned. 

WALTER COLLEY, Chairman, Miller. 
ELIZABETH BRAINERD, Secretary, Trenton. 


No papers submitted. 


T B No. 3—4 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 


Chairman, Howard G. Colwell, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, George H. Throop, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Miss T. Jenny Green, Kirksville. 

November 13, 2:00 P. M. Robidoux School. 

In the absence of Howard Colwell the meeting was ealled to order 
by the secretary. 

No papers were given, but an exhibit of the Sabin Charts, prepared 
by the Kirksville Normal School. 

General discussions. 

Following officers were elected for 1915: 

Chairman, F. C. Shaw, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, T. Jenny Green, Kirksville. 

Secretary, Dingle Rucker, Moberly. 

No further business appearing the meeting adjourned. 

T. JENNY GREEN, Secretary and 
Acting Chairman, Kirksville. 
No papers were submitted. 


** ARBITRATION.” 
J. A. Koontz. 


The idea of arbitration for nations 1s not of recent origin. Six 
hundred years ago, a young lawyer of Normandy, Pierre DuBois, 
forcefully advocated this very principle. Henry IV was an ardent 
advocate of this principle, and left his imprint through the “The Great 
Design.” 

About three hundred years ago, Hugo Gratius wrote ““‘The Rights 
of War and Peace,”’ of which our own beloved Andrew D. White said, 
“Of all uninspired works, it was the greatest blessing to humanity.”’ 
Then came George Fox and William Penn, and all that great body of 
Friends who stood out so strongly for peace and good will and fair 
dealing, as opposed to war. And so the sentiment has grown down to 
this very day. 

But the most conspicuous example of a working and a workable 
basis that the world has ever seen was furnished in the formation and 
operation of our own national government. In solving the problem 
of creating a United States, our forefathers solved the problem and 
pointed the way for creating a united world. 

The thirteen colonies, of which the United States was originally 
composed, were proud—and justly proud—of their independence. 
They had good grounds for alienation. The acquisition and extension 
of land claims was a certain source of difference. The hostility be- 
tween these colonies was great—greater, immeasurably greater, than 
that which now exists between the nations of the earth, barring, of 
course, this present time of conflict between the nations of Europe. 


*Paper read before the Missouri School Peace League, November 13, 1914. 
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There was no sympathy, but rather jealousy, between them. 
Custom duties were set up, sometimes with a great deal of bitter- 
ness, at the border line. But the Union was formed, first as a con- 
federation of states, then as a consolidated union. This was a wonder- 
ful piece of constructive statesmanship. It provided a Congress com- 
posed of representatives from all these states to make laws for the com- 
mon good of all, and at the same time leaving to the states them- 
selves great latitude in local self-government; an executive to enforce 
the laws and plan for the general welfare of all. But the crowning 
feature—that which gives stability and effectiveness to the entire 
scheme, and without which the whole plan would have been an utter 
failure—was the Supreme Court, or Court of Arbitration, if you please. 
This court has been the stay of this nation through all its history. 
And save for the one case of an awful struggle, in which the question 
involved seemed to be entirely beyond the purposes of this court as 
then conceived, it has never failed to meet every emergency; and 
its decisions and awards have never been questioned. It has required 
no army or navy to enforce its decrees, because these states—nations 
as they were—felt the power and the dignity and the justice of such a 
tribunal. It has, therefore, come to pass that while there have been 
numerous riots and bloodshed within the states, around their borders 
there has been unbroken peace. 

True, many questions have come up that under other cireum- 
stances would have involved the states in war, but the matter being 
referred to this tribunal was settled without difficulty. Fierce con- 
tentions arose over boundary lines between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and between Iowa and Missouri, but they were settled so 
satisfactorily and so quietly by the Supreme Court that probably not 
one man in ten in any of these states now knows what the trouble was 
over or even that there ever was any trouble. 

If, then, this plan of arbitration by a permanent tribunal works 
so well between states, why not between aalionst If a United States 
is feasible, why not a United Europe—a united world? In other 
words, why not Americanize the world? 

But the world peace movement has gone forward, the most con- 
spicuous effort being that which resulted in the organization of the 
Hague Tribunal, delegates to which assembled first in 1899, one of 
the | chief delegates being Andrew D. White, of America. 

It is unnecessary that I should recount the details of the delibera- 
tions of this court. Much was accomplished at the first meeting, 
leading to the establishment of a permanent international tribunal 
to be opened in 1901. More was accomplished at the second Hague 
conference in 1907; and still more has been expected from the third 
conference to be held in 1915, but the unfortunate state of affairs 
in Europe makes this meeting uncertain at the present time. 

After the formation of this court, the question was asked by the 
doubting ones, ‘Who will use it?’’—since no compulsion was attached 
to it. But let us not forget that the use of such an institution must 
be a growth. The Supreme Court of the United States was two years 
getting its first case, but who would now ask, ‘““‘Who would use the 
Supreme Court?” 

It is to the credit of the United States and Mexico that their 
ease, known as the “Pious Fund Case,”’ was the first submitted to 
the Hague Tribunal for consideration. The second was the Vene- 
zuelan case, involving eleven nations. Then came the noted ‘‘ Dogger 
Bank”’ nem which came so near plunging England and Russia into 
war—a ease where the Russian fleet mistaking some English fishing 
vessels in the North Sea for Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, 
killing two men and wounding others. This case was satisfactorily 
settled by the Hague Tribunal, and left these great nations friends. 
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And so the work has gone on, settling displeasures here and en- 
couraging treaties there; but as yet no means has been perfected whereby 
nations may be compelled to apply to this tribunal for the adjust- 
ment of their differences. 

Certain treaties have been made, however, which are destined 
to bring about the results for which the Hague Tribunal wes estab- 
lished. In 1901, a a “9 arose over a boundary line between 
Argentina and Chile. In real value, it was of little consequence, 
but as usual, each nation w onl to have its way, and it seemed that 
war was inevitable. Through the plez udings of certain ministers 
of Christ, these nations were led to stop in their mad career and submit 
their differences to arbitration. They were so well pleased that they 
not only signed a treaty pledging themselves to submit all questions 
os whatever kind between them to arbitration, but they melted their 

‘annon and weapons of warfare, and of them they made a great statue 
of Jesus Christ and placed it upon the highest pinnacle on the border 
line between their countries, and on the base of this statue they in- 
scribed these words: ‘Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than Argentinians and Chileans break the peace to which they 


, 


have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MISSOURI HISTORY.* 


The development of recorded Missouri history covers three hun- 
dred and seventy-four years and divides itself into six periods. During 
these years that part of the Mississippi Valley that lies within the 
present limits of Missouri, was first claimed by Spain, possessed by 
France, again became subject to Spain, was later retroceded to France, 
and finally sold to the United States. If the Indian’s dominion is 
included, legal sovereignty over Missouri changed hands five times. 

The first period in Missouri history is one of discovery and ex- 
ploration and covers nearly two centuries, from 1541 to 1732. This 
is a period of romance and is filled with heroic deeds and striking 
characters. The first two years of this period belong to the familiar 
story of the Spaniards’ quest for American gold; the next one hundred 
and seventeen years are a blank; and the remaining seventy-three years 
is the prized possession of France. To Spain this period in Missouri 
history is but a brilliant incident; to France it is one of the fascinating 
pages in her story of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi 
and the Gulf. 

In April 1541, less than half a century after Columbus founded 
the New World, DeSoto, a Spaniard, discovered the Mississippi River 
somewhere near the mouth of the Arkansas River. He and his successor, 
Moscoso, traversed much of the present State of Arkansas and probably 
set foot on Missouri soil. Neither DeSoto’s remarkable discovery nor 
his journey thru the Arkansas and Missouri swamps and over the 
Ozarks, is of importance in Missouri history except to mark a beginning. 
The first white men had arrived but not until the latter half of the 
seventeenth century did others follow. It might be noted that the 
same year that witnessed DeSoto’s discovery of the Mississippi River 
and his probable entrance into Missouri, also marked the approach 
towards Missouri of the famous Spanish expedition of Coronado from 
Mexico. To Spain belongs the honor of discovering the Mississippi 
River; to France the greater honor of rediscovering it and of exploring 
and settling the great Mississippi Valley. 

*An address delivered on November 13, 1914, by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
Assistant Librarian of the State Historical Society of Missouri, at the St. Joseph 
meeting of the Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government. 
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Between the coming of DeSoto and the appearance of the French, 
nearly a century and a quarter elapsed. During this time the English 
had established a fringe of settlements along the Atlantic; the Spanish 
had settled themselves in the West Indies, Florida, Mexico and for 
hundreds of miles to the south and north of the latter country; and the 
French had occupied a strip along the St. Lawrence and made a few 
settlements on the Great Lakes. Not until the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century did the French begin rapidly pushing westward and 
southwestward from eastern Canada, altho it is reported that as early 
as 1634, Jean Nicolet, acting under the command of the great Champlain, 
visited Lake Michigan, Green Bay and Fox River in Wisconsin, and 
perhaps reached the upper Mississippi River. French missionaries, 
traders, soldiers and adventurers, then commenced traversing the 
country lying between the Ohio, Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers. In 
1659, two bold and daring French traders, Sieur Radisson and Sieur 
des Groseilliers, passed Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, traversed 
the Wisconsin country, rediscovered the Mississippi River, and acecoring 
to one authority, discovered the Missouri River. Radisson and Groseilli- 
ers were remarkable men—being among the first recorded Frenchmen 
to view the Mississippi River and possibly the discoverers of the Missouri 
River, being the founders of the great Hudson Bay Company in 1670, 
and both serving at two different times under France and twice under 
England. The important travels and explorations of these two ad- 
ventures in New France have very curiously been overshadowed and 
in fact almost forgotten in the public mind by the better knownexpedition 
of Joliet and Marquette. The reason for this is twofold: Ist. The 
journals of Radisson were not copied and published until 1885 although 
part had been preserved in 1750 and the rest in 1839; 2nd. The 
reports of Marquette were soon known and their vividness and definite- 
ness of language combined with their author’s tragic death, immedi- 
ately attracted attention. 

The so-called expedition of Joliet and Marquette was, indeed, 
a noteworthy one and followed closely after that of Radisson and 
Groseilliers. Acting under the direction and aid of Count Frontenac 
and Talon, the Governor and Intendant, respectively, of New France, 
Louis Joliet, a Canadian-born trader, led a small company thru the 
Illinois country and on June 17, 1673, reached the Mississippi River. 
Floating down that stream, Joilet passed the present eastern boundary 
of Missouri and viewed the great river that bisects this State. On 
arriving at the mouth of the Arkansas River, the company disembarked, 
made peace with the Indians, and having learned that the Mississippi 
River emptied into the Gulf, which was the main object of the trip, 
returned north the same summer. One of the members of Joliet’s 
expedition was a Jesuit missionary, Father Marquette, who had ob- 
tained permission from his superior to accompany Joliet. It is to 
Marquette that we are entirely indebted for the account of the explora- 
tion of Joliet as the journal kept by the latter was lost. Marquette’s 
reports to his superior naturally made prominent the activity of Mar- 
quette and told little of Joliet, and as a result the expedition has been 
generally tho erroneously known as that of Marquette and Joliet. 

The leading spirit of all this expansion movement was, however, 
the patriotic French soldier, Robert Cavelier de La Salle, who in 
1671 had discovered the Ohio River and probably the Lllinois River. 
Acting under the direction and aid of this great Empire-builder, Father 
Hennepin traversed the Illinois country and in 1680 reached the Missis- 
sippi River. In fact the Great Lakes had by this time become more or 
less familiar to the Canadian French traders and missionaries, and this 
is also true of the Wisconsin, the Illinois, the St. Joseph and the upper 
Mississippi rivers. In 1682 La Salle himself succeeded in leaving New 
France for the great Mississippi Valley and to him is the honor of being 
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the first white man to navigate the Mississippi River from its upper 
course to the Gulf. And in April 9, 1682, at the mouth of that river, 
he took possession of the entire country in the name of France and 
named it Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. La Salle was beyond 
question the greatest of the French explorers in the Mississippi Valley. 
He saw the opportunity to build up here an empire for France and his 

arly death in 1687 was a great loss to his country. La Salle was ably 
aided by his friend and lieutenant, the “iron-handed” Italian, Henri 
de Tonty, who, later proved the valued lieutenant of another of France’s 
great empire founders, Bienville. Tonty, in 1685, also made the trip 
to the Gulf but not finding La Salle, re ‘turned to the Illinois country. 

From now on French’ activity increases, principally in the Illinois 
country and the Great Lakes’ region. The principal motives were 
missionary zeal, the fur trade, the dream of an empire for France, and 
the love of adventure, the two former being the most important. At 
the time of La Salle’s death in 1687, no French settlement had been 
made on the Gulf; but the Illinois country could boast of a number of 
wandering French traders and missionaries, and a temporary fort or 
two—perhaps evena settlement. Atleast by 1700 two permanent settle- 
ments had been made close to Missouri soil, Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 
in the Illinois country just south of St. Louis on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River. About the same time the great French-Canadian 
soldier, Iberville, established a settlement at Biloxi (1699) on the Gulf. 
But the latter was abandoned in 1705 and the population moved to 
Mobile, which had been established in 1702. In 1706 the population 
of the lower Louisiana was only eighty-two and possessed only forty-six 

‘attle. This shows that, contrary to popular opinion, upper Louisiana, 
—the Illinois eountry—developed first, as its population was much 
larger at this time. Not until 1718 was New Orleans founded, or two 
decades after the founding of Cahokia and Kaskaskia. 

During this time no permanent settlements or forts had been 
made within the present boundaries of Missouri. The first fort, 
Fort Orleans, was not built here until 1720, being destroyed in 1724; 
and the first permanent settlement was made about 1732. Missouri 
was not, however, an unknown country to the French. From the 
beginning of the 18th century the French had explored Missouri and 
its great river; had traded with the Indians; had mined lead; and perhaps 
made salt. In fact it is not improbable, tho not authentic, that a 
permanent settlement was made in Missouri in 1719 at the present 
town of “Old Mine” in St. Francois County. It appears somewhat 
strange that earlier settlements were not made in Missouri. The 
reason is found in the more favorable conditions that prevailed in the 
Illinois country. The land and water routes of travel between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf were thru Illinois; the Illinois Indians were 
friendly to the Freneh; and the east bank of the Mississippi River 
below St. Louis was more favorable for early settlements. Owing 
to the trade routes, the character of the aborginal inhabitants, and 
the nature of the country, the Illinois country was first in settlement and 
development despite the well-known valuable lead deposits in Missouri. 
It was during this period, however, that Missouri was explored as far 
west as the mouth of the Kansas River and the way was open for 
permanent settlements. It need hardly be added that very little is 
known of what the French did in Missouri during these years. Missouri 
history at this time is very dim. The actual extent of the French 
exploration is uncertain, and the same can be said of the fur and lead 
business, forts and settlements. If we expect a few well ascertained 
events and facts it may be stated, that the most important fact in 
Missouri history at this time, is that Missouri was but an appendage or 
province of the Illinois French, who regarded it with the eyes of the 
exploiter. 
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Beginning about 1732 Missouri history, proper, takes on a definite 
form. Events and dates are from then on more or less accurately 
recorded and individual names are given. The second period in 
Missouri history begins at this time and ends in 1804. This period is 
one of early settlements, during which Missouri is still essentially an 
Indian country. This second period like the first is fundamentally a 
French period despite the sovereignty of Spanish rule and law during 
half of this time. The inception of this period is the founding at Ste. 
Genevieve in 1732 of the first authentic, permanent settlement in Mis- 
souri. During this period Missouri history is still very closely connected 
with Illinois history and practically every important event that influenced 
the latter reacted on the former. This even extended to Indiana history 
to some degree, and towards the close of the period the American 
colonists pushing westward also became important factors here. Altho 
this period falls into several divisions, based either on the character of 
the immigrations or on the sovereignity exercised over Louisiana, 
it is still, in a very marked degree, a unit, the fundamental characteristic 

of which is the establishing of a relativ ely small number of permanent 
settlements. 

The first of these permanent settlements that history has recorded, 
is in southeast Missouri near the present town of Ste. Genevieve. The 
exact date of the founding of the old town of Ste. Genevieve is still a 
matter of dispute among historians but this much appears credible: 
Ste. Genevieve was well established by 1740 and probably was settled 
by 1732 or even prior. Several lead mines in Missouri had been worked 
by the Illinois French for three or four decades before this, and in fact 
the fame of these valuable mines was not unknown even in Paris, 
France, at the dawn of the 18th century. Hundreds of the Illinois 
French had probably taken up a more or less permanent residence here 
long before Ag but the records are indefinite on this point. The 
founding of Ste. Genevieve was due almost entirely to this proximity to 
the lead mines combined with a favorable location for obtaining salt 
and for small farming. 

Thirty-two years elapsed after the founding of Ste. Genevieve 
before the second permanent settlement was made in Missouri. In 
1764 under the direction of Pierre Laclede Liguest and his stepson, 
Auguste Chouteau, St. Louis was founded. The sole cause of this 
settlement was a desire to establish a well-located trading post. 

It is almost certain that if European politics had not intervened, 
the next fifty years of the development of Missouri history would have 
been almost as slow as the preceding half century. But the chancel- 
lories of France, England and Spain, were to unconsciously settle Mis- 
souri. On November 3, 1762, France by secret treaty, offered to cede to 
Spain, as a reward for past services, all the territory she possessed west 
of the Mississippi River and also New Orleans. Spain accepted this 
princely donation ten days later. At the Treaty of Paris on February 10, 
1763, between England, France and Spain, France ceded all her conti- 
nental American possessions east of the Mississippi River except 
New Orleans to England. The Illinois country, lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, thus passed into England’s hands. The Treaty of Paris 
was soon known in the Mississippi Valley, but almost two years elapsed 
before even New Orleans heard of the secret treaty of 1762. As a 
result of the Treaty of Paris, hundreds of Illinois French at once crossed 
to the west bank of the Mississippi River into Missouri territory, and 
on June 15, 1764, the French commander of Illinois, St. Ange, moved 
to St. Louis. When the English occupied Fort Chartres in Illinois in 
1765, the French continued to show their hatred of England by immi- 
grating to Missouri soil, and as a result several new settlements sprang 
up here, the most important being St. Charles. The coming of the 
Spanish officials was also very distasteful to the French of both upper 
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and lower Louisiana, and in the latter resulted in the expulsion in 1768 
of Ulloa, the first spanish Governor of Louisiana. Upper Louisiana 
was not formally acquired by Spain till 1770. From then to 1804 
Missouri was governed by a Spanish Lieutenant-Governor, who resided 
at St. Louis and who was under the Governor of Louisiana in New 
Orleans. The latter was under the Captain-General at Havana, Cuba, 
who was under the Council of St. Domingo, which in turn was under 
the officials in Spain. The government of Spain in upper and lower 
Louisiana was a mild, benevolent and, on the whole, a liberal adminis- 
tration. Laws were simple, the French customs and language respected, 
taxes practically nothing, and court procedure just and quick without 
either lawyers or juries. Land was plentiful and to be had for the cost 

of surveying. Altho neither the government nor its officials were 
perfect, it must be admitted that the province was prosperous and the 
people happy and contented. 

The population in 1770 was not large in Missouri, but new events 
-aused another tide of immigrants to pourin. The campaign of George 
Rogers Clark in 1778 in the Illinois and Indiana countries gave the 
American colonies a claim to the Northwest Territory and the treaty 
of peace with England in 1783 secured this territory to the United States. 
Three things occurred there, however, that drove hundreds to Missouri's 
soil: Ist, the Northwest Ordinance’s prohibition on slavery in the 
new territory; 2nd, the reign of lawlessness succeeding the attempted 
establishment of American rule in on, and Indiana; and 3rd, the 
shortsighted land policy of the United States regarding old French 
land claims there. This may be considered the second great immi- 
gration to Missouri and was composed of some Americans and many 
French; the first in the sixties having been entirely French. New 
settlements sprang up in Missouri at this time and within the next 
fifteen years, the most important being at New Madrid, Potosi, and 
Cape Girardeau. 

The third immigration into Missouri during the period of Spanish 
rule, was caused by the liberal land grants offered to settlers by the 
Spanish officials. This induced hundreds of Americans from Kentue ky, 
Tennessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, to settle west of the Mississippi 
River. In fact by 1804, the new American immigration to Missouri 
had been under way for ten years. 

The year 1800 marked the cession of Louisiana to France, but 
Spanish officials remained in actual command of upper Louisiana until 
within twenty-four hours of the transfer to the United States in 1804. 
This transfer of upper Louisiana in 1804, based on the purchase of United 
States in 1803, marks the end of the second period in Missouri history. 

The third period in Missouri history begins in 1804 and ends in 
1820. During these years Missouri was ‘essentially a pioneer territory. 
The year 1804 witnessed the passing out of foreign rule in upper Louisi- 
ana and the incoming of American rule. Contrary to popular opinion, 
this change was not a welcome one to the inhabitants of this territory 
even tho more than half of the population was American, and to the 
French part the change caused much grief. American rule brought 
many taxes and officials, slow court procedure with jury trials, scores 
of lawyers, and hundreds of hungry land sharks. Ali this was dis- 
tasteful to even many native-born Americans and was detested by the 
French. The government was at first a military one that lasted only 
afew months. Upper Louisiana, whose white population w as contained 
in Missouri, was then joined as the District of Louisiana in 1804 to 
Indiana Territory. This change was so opposed by the inhabitants 
of upper Louisiana that in 1805 the District of Louisiana was made 
the Territory of Louisiana and was given the first or lowest grade of 
territorial government. The population having increased from 10,- 
000 to 20,000 between 1804 and 1810, petitions were sent to Con- 
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gress to raise the rank of government, and in 1812 the second grade 
of territorial government was applied to Louisiana Territory and 
the name changed to Missouri Territory. A further advance to the 
highest grade of territorial government was made in 1816 and a year 
later petitions for statehood were circulated. 

This third period of Missouri history found Missouri a province 
of five districts and left it a state with fifteen counties. Settlements 
had been made along the Mississippi from New Madrid as far north 
as the present county of Ralls, and up the Missouri to the present 
county of Ray. The great Boone’s Lick County in central Missouri. 
and the Salt River district lying between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, had been settled. Settlers had also pushed their way a little 
into the Ozark region. But Missouri was still essentially a pioneer 
territory despite the great increase of 219 per cent in population from 
1810 to 1820. The main occupations were fur trading, salt making, 
merchandising, agriculture and lead mining. Land speculation reigned 
supreme. Agriculture was still very limited, and the gathering of 
wild bee honey perhaps netted some frontier communities more money 
income than the produce of the farm. 

This was the day of big lawyers, of duels, of contested Spanish 
land claims, and of Indian struggles. Regarding the latter, however, 
Missouri was very fortunate compared with many states. During this 
period the bar of Missouri was a remarkably able one. Such public 
men as the Bates and Bartons, Benton, Buckner, Seott, the Cooks, 
Evans, and in fact at least two score of talented lawyers served Mis- 
souri on the floor and in the court. Missouri’s public life for over 
three decades was entirely in the hands of these men. Some were 
native of Wales, England and Ireland; others of France; but most were 
from the States, principally from the South. 

During this period two private banks were established, but did 
not succeed. Several individual Masonic lodges were founded, w hich 
survive today, and the Methodists in 1816 established a General 
Conference here. By 1820 five weekly newspapers were issuing reg- 
ularly, but these reached a comparatively small population owing to 
the poor transportation facilities and to mechanical difficulties. Life 
was simple, and both economic and social conditions were essentially 
pioneer. 

In 1820 Missouri, with a population of 66,000, organized a state 
government and in 1821 was admitted into the Union. This change 
in itself broadened the Missourian’s horizon, but the mere framing 
of a state constitution and the establishing of a state government 
did not work remarkable transformations in either Missouri's political, 
social or economic life. In fact from 1820 to 1836, Missouri was 
essentially a pioneer state. These sixteen years embrace the fourth 
period in Missouri history. 

In many respects the third and the fourth period in Missouri 
history have more in common than any other two periods. Each cov- 
ered sixteen years of development and each was essentially a pioneer 
state. In fact if it were not for a single great event, we would be 
persuaded to consider the two periods as one. This event is, however, 
of such commanding eee e that it is difficult to refuse plac- 
ing it at the beginning of new period. We re fer to the change in 
Missouri's political status ‘Sen a territory to a state. The fourth 
period of development in Missouri history, that this event inaugurates, 
includes, however, many other noteworthy events. It_ marks the 
inception and growth of the great steamboat traffic. It witnessed 
the final departure of the Indian from Missouri soil in 1832. Dur- 
ing its span of sixteen years, Missouri as a political unit for the first 
time extended money aid and credit to her inhabitants. This period 
also saw the beginning of political parties in Missouri, altho the personal- 
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ity of candidates, and especially that of Benton, still had the strongest 
hold on the voters. In the field of finance no systematic advance was 
made. Nevertheless the finances of Missouri and of her inhabitants 
were ip a very prosperous condition. This was due to the fur trade, 
the lead mines, and the Mexican trade. The latter, or as it is familiarly 
known, the Santa Fe Trade, was at its height during this time and was 
then one of the greatest industries of Missouri. Agriculture was the 
livelihood of most of the people but it was still in its pioneer stage 
altho the states’ rapidly increasing population was aiding greatly in 
developing this. The tobacco and hemp industries also became im- 
portant during this period. In social and educational development 
some little progress is found, tho this was principally in the field of 
religion and fraternities. Private and religious schools of worth, 
tho on a small seale, had been established, the most important of which 
was St. Louis College in 1828, now St. Louis University. In religion 
three great sects established state-wide organizations in Missouri. 
The Catholie diocese of St. Louis was formed in 1826; the Presbyterian 
Synod was organized in 1832; and the Baptist General Conference in 
1834; and the Missouri Temperance Society was organized in 1832. 
Two great fraternal orders had also effected state organizations; the 
Masonie Grand Lodge and the Royal Arch were organized in 1821, 
and the Odd Fellows in 1834. If we include with the foregoing events 
the Morman tragedies in the thirties in Missouri and the immigration 
of Missourians to Texas in the twenties and thirties, we have perhaps 
reviewed the striking and most important developments of Missouri 
history during this period. It was essentially a pioneer period but 
towards its close it merges into a more advanced and progressive 
stage of civilization, tho not necessarily a happier one. 

The new epoch constitutes the fifth period in Missouri history 
and extends from approximately 1836 to about 1870. During these 
thirty-four years Missouri was a state in the making. A word of ex- 
planation is perhaps necessary to illustrate. This period marks the 
transition of Missouri from colony to colonizer; from a pioneer community 
to a settled commonwealth; from a frontier state to a state of national 
importance; fron a district of little wealth and population to one great 
in industries and people. However, there were lacking several impor- 
tant lines of development and activity, except towards the close of 
this period, that are essential to the modern, fully-realized American 
state. The latter not only progresses and meets the needs of her citizens 
thru the enterprise of individuals, but, as a political unit, as a master 
organization, she takes over those activities that can be handled best by 
her under our democratic ideals of government. Except in the economic 
field Missouri as a corporate whole did not realize these ideals of govern- 
ment activity until about 1870. Nor does the co-operative social 
life of Missouri, taken as a whole, reach a stage of development 
until about 1870, except in the field of religion, altho the social life of 
individuals and of districts was perfected years before. A brief survey 
of this period is necessary to appreciate and perhaps even to agree with 
the foregoing generalizations which may appear to some as being either 
radical theories or as statements based on a superficial knowledge of 
events. In fact it is almost an act of temerity to publicly declare that 
from 1836 to 1870 Missouri was a state in the making, and certainly it is 
inviting discussion to include the years 1861 to 1865 in anything else 
than a period by themselves. I hope my reason for doing this will be 
clear—at least suggestive. 

The year 1836, the beginning of this period, is noteworthy in Mis- 
souri history for two great events: The Platte Purchase, which rounded 
out Missouri’s territorial boundaries, was acquired then; and the first 
railroad convention of Missouri was held in St. Louis in that year. 
From then to 1870 the Siate’s development was rapid. In i836, 
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fifty-five of Missouri’s counties had been established, in 1861 the 
114th one, the County of Worth, was organized. C orresponding with 
the increase in counties, was the growth of population. In 1840, 
whieh ended the last decade in Missouri history when her population 
doubled, there were 383,000 persons on Missouri soil and Missouri 
ranked sixteenth in population among the States; in 1870, Missouri’s 
population had increased to 1,721,000 and her rank was fifth. During 
this period the great German and Irish immigrations set in, especially 
during the forties and fifties; and after 1865, northern and eastern 
immigrants settled here. Missouri’s rise in importance in national 
affairs coincided with this great growth in population. This was true 
not only in politics but also in war and in colonization. Missouri's 
part in the Seminole Indian War in Florida was very prominent, and 
the same is true regarding both the Texas War of Independence and 
especially the Mexican War. And in the Civial War few border states 
were more prized by both sides than Missouri. As a colonizer during 
this period Missouri’s influence was felt to some extent in Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Arkansas; later in Texas, Oregon, California, Kansas and 
Nebraska; and still later in Colorado and Montana. Some of the latter 
were largely settled by Missourians. In short Missouri had passed the 
stage of a colony and had herself become a colonizer. 

The economic development of Missouri during this period was 
remarkable. Her first State Bank was established in 1837 and in 1857 
the foundation of her present State Banking Law was enacted. In 
1851 the state and her citizens entered on an extensive railroad con- 
struction policy. The State by loaning its credit to individuals enabled 
this line of work to progress rapidly and this in turn greatly developed 
the state. The five miles of wooden railroad in Missouri in 1851 had 
by 1870 increased to over 2,000 miles of iron roads. _ This early railroad 
history of Missouri was an important factor in Missouri’s develop- 
ment, but it finally entailed a debt of nearly $25,000,000 on the State 
government at the time that a large war debt was incurred. The 
effect of these two debts was to raise the State’s taxes as never before 
nor since in the history of Missouri. In 1856 the State’s revenue was 
about $500,000; in 1870 it was nearly $3,000,000 a year. In 1860 
the state tax rate for revenue and interest purposes was thirty cents on 
the hundred dollars assessed valuations; in 1870 it was fifty cents, 
being equally divided for revenue and interest purposes; and in 1867, the 
high tide of state taxation in Missouri, the rate was sixty-five cents. 

During this period agriculture advanced with the railroads. In 
1850 the value of farm land in Missouri was $87,000,000 and only 
7 per cent of Missouri land was improved; in 1870, farm wealth had 
risen to $394,000,000 and 20 per cent of Missouri land was improved. 
Factories had their inception during these years but only a small 
part of Missouri’s wealth was in a corporation form. The increase 
in the total taxable wealth in Missourt _was almost miraculous, in- 
creasing from $47,000,000 in 1850, to $575,000,000 in 1870. To sum- 
marize, it may be stated that the beginning of the period found Mis- 
souri a sparsely populated, almost undeveloped state, and the close 
left hera population of overa million and a half, and a taxable wealth 
assessed at over one-half billion dollars. The period was essentially 
one of great economic development. 

In the field of state-wide social development, little was accomplished 
outside of religious organizations. All important State church organ- 
izations were completed. In 1840 the Episcopal Church effected this; 
in 1845 the South Methodist; in 1847 the Catholic Archdiocese was 
established; in 1855 the First Catholic Provincial Council and the 
Evangelical Lutheran; in 1864 the Congregational; and in 1866 the 
Christian. A beginning was made in state-wide voluntary associations 
such as the Medical in 1850, the 1836 association having been premature 
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and failed; the Teachers in 1856; the Horticulturists in 1858-59; the 
Dentists in 1865; and the Press in 1867. The inception of Women’s 
Clubs is found at the latter part of this period, the first being the Missouri 
Woman’s Suffrage Club of 1867, the Woman’s Christian Organization 
of St. Louis in 1868 and of Kansas City in 1870. These clubs were, 
however, all for a particular object and were not of the cultural and 
social character of today. The fraternal orders made some advance 
in their state organizations; the Knight Templars in 1847 and the Knights 
of Pythias in 1870. Two voluntary institutions of a cultural and 
educational character and of great worth and importance were es- 
tablished but accomplished little at this time: The Missouri Historical 
and Philosophical Society in the forties, which soon died; and the St. 
Louis Missouri Historical Society in 1866 . 

This period was the great day of private schools and colleges. 
In fact until 1850 more children were receiving their education in 
these than in the public schools. At least two- thirds of the impor- 
tant private colleges and schools in Missouri today were founded 
between 1836 and 1870. In the field of public education, however, 
and especially higher public education, the progress of Missouri was 
very slow. The first separate State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction was not appointed until 1839 and after two years the office 
was assumed by the Secretary of State who held it until 1853. The 
first report on public schools in 1839 shows only 114 school districts in 
Missouri where 163 months of school was taught altogether and at 
which 5,000 out of Missouri’s 100,000 children attended. The amount 
of State money expended was $2,300. In 1856, three years after the 
second establishment of a separate State Superintendent of Schools, 
the number of school districts had increased to 3,800, the number 
enrolled to 98,000 and the salaries of teachers to $379,000. A great 
advance in common public sehool edueation was made from 1856 
to 1860. In the latter year there were 5,200 school districts in which 
170,000 children or nearly one-half of Missouri’s school population 
were enrolled, and the teachers of which received $667,000. During 
the war, education was greatly retarded and many of the district 
schools closed. The office of State Superintendent of Schools was 
again in the Secretary of State’s bands and Missouri received a great 
intellectual setback. In 1870, the publie schools had, however, more 
than recovered what they had had in 1860 and the number of school 
districts was now 7,500 with 280,000 pupils, or nearly one-half Mis- 
souri’s school population, enrolled. In the field of higher public 
school education, very little was accomplished. The State University, 
founded in 1839, was not supported by State appropriations, except 
$2,500 a year interest on the Seminary Fund, until 1867 when $10,000 
was given. Asa result of this lack of state support the State University 
in 1870 had only ten teachers, with 243 students enrolled and one- 
third of the latter were in the preparatory department. The day of 
the publie schools had just begun to dawn. 

In the field of eleemosynary institutions the State prior to 1870 
had accomplished little. A state hospital for the insane had been 
established at Fulton in 1847, a school for the blind in St. Louis in the 
fifties, and for the deaf in 1851. The work of earing for the unfortu- 
nates of Missouri prior to 1870 was largely in the hands of private 
institutions and under the churches, especially the Catholic. Equally 
tardy was Missouri in establishing state boards and commissions. 
During this period only three important ones are met with: the 
Geological Survey in 1853; the Board of Agriculture in 1863; and Board 
of Statistics in 1866. 

In short the 5th period of Missouri history is one of remarkable 
economie development aided greatly by the State Government. The 
great day of higher intellectual progress; of public education; State 
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eare of the unfortunate; state boards of information, inspection and 
regulation; women’s clubs; voluntary state societies of a vocational 
character; had just begun by 1870. And until a state has these in a 
flourishing degree, it is still a state in the making, a commonwealth 
that has not fully realized itself. In closing this period a word about 
the war is essential. Costly as it was to Missouri both in men and 
money, in misery and sorrow; and prized as it is for Missouri’s un- 
selfish devotion to her ideals and convictions; still to the historian the 
war in Missouri represents essentially a partial paralysis of her intellect. 
The point I would emphasize is not, however, educational retrogression 
even tho this is present in many counties, but it is educational stag- 
nation. Missouri’s public educational system was in a deplorable 
condition in 1860 and the war, in the main, simply prevented an im- 
provement owing to the stopping of the state school-money apportion- 
ment and to the disturbed peace. The war worked no revolution in 
industry and no great change in social life, except during two or three 
years in ‘certain districts. The three greatest things it produced, 
excepting the settlement of slavery, were: Ist, Missouri’s stagnation 
in intellectual pursuits especially in the field of education; 2nd, Mis- 
souri’s semipolitical martyrdom from 1861 to 1870; and 3rd, the piling 
up of a large war debt on top of the railroad debt. The ev ils that these 
three things eventually, though indirectly caused, are too many and too 
complicated for this paper. From 1860 to 1870 Missouri grew in wealth 
and population by leaps and bounds but partly offsetting both of these 
were the blows that had been delivered to Missouri’s intellectual, 
political, and financial condition as a state. 

About the year 1870 a new period begins in Missouri history. 
This is her sixth period and extends to the present. It is very probable, 
however, that an historical prospectus taken twenty or thirty years 
from now will make apparent the necessity of closing this period before 
the year 1914. In fact to all thoughtful men and women it is obvious 
that for several years there has been coming into existence a new mode 
of thinking; a new attitude towards social, educational, religious, 
political and industrial problems; a new appraisement of everything; 
and even a new position in international affairs. We are now too 
close to all this new birth to accurately analyze it; we are unable to 
even yet pick out the big factors and say which is the main thread. 
Who has the temerity to prophesy what is the main thing that has 
started and which will spell progress or retrogression: Is it clean 
government and business administration in city, state and nation? 
Is it reform of our judiciary? Is it woman suffrage? Is it prohibition? 
Is it Single Tax? Oris it Socialism? Is it the great impulse just given 
to education? Or is it free trade? Is it a score of reforms? Or is it 
feeble, unconscious grasping after information on everything? Missouri 
as one of the greatest states in this nation is in the very midst of all this, 
and Missouri's present history is, therefore, too uncertain for accurate 
interpretation. The following are, however, the most potent general- 
izations. 

The sixth period of Missouri’s development from 1870 on, is one 
of almost unlimited individualistic progress combined with a conserva- 
tive advance of the state as a political organism along utilitarian 
lines. I shall say but a word reg: arding the former. This was the great 
day of corporations, the growth of cities, the development of factories, 
the rise in population and wealth, the increase of land values. Between 
1870 and 1900 Missouri's taxable wealth doubled and her population did 
nearly this; Missouri's improved land area jumped from 20 per cent 
to 51 per cent; Missouri’s agricultural land rose in value from $400,- 
000,000 to over a billion dollars and by 1910 to over two billion dollars; 
and her two thousand miles of railroads in 1870 had grown to over 
ten thousand miles in 1910. This was also the day of unlimited indi- 
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vidualism in co- operative associations of a cultural, eeitinail and 
social character. Women’s clubs and lodges have their beginning and 
rapid growth during these years; and practieally all voluntary vocational 
societies and organizations were formed then. In short, except in the 
field of education, care for the unfortunate, a few regulating boards, and 
the machinery of government, the individual by himself or in ¢o- 
operation with others, was supreme and almost unlimited in his activi- 
ties at this time. From an individualistic standpoint Missouri during 
this period reached a remarkably full realization of herself in both 
social and economic affairs. We have just indicated in a general way 
her sphere of activity as a political organization. 

In this latter sphere, although her advance was remarkable, 
Missouri failed to keep pace with her citizens in their work. Mis- 
souri was unfortunate in being so circumscribed by self-imposed limi- 
tation in her present constitution of 1875. That document very natur- 
ally tho very unwisely limited the state revenue tax to 20 cents on 
the $100 assessed valuation and then to still further limit the state’s 
progress, declared that this rate should be reduced to 15 cents when 
the assessed wealth of the state reached $900,000,000. This was 
equivalent to saying, and this is practically what happened in 1892, 
that when Missouri’s assessed wealth was $899,000,00, her state revenue 
tax should yield $134 million dollars, but that w hen Missouri's wealth 
reached $900,000,000, this tax should be decreased 25 per cent or about 
one-half million dollars. A true illustration would be given if a man 
were to declare that when his income reached $2,000, he would reduce 
it to $1500; or if a corporation were to rule that when its business had 
reached a certain mark, it would curtail its own development. The 
reason for this limitation in the constitution of 1875 is as clear as that 
the limitation is today unfortunate. The enormous state railroad and 
war debt had entailed the most burdensome of taxes on Missourians 
during the latter sixties and early seventies. In fact the state revenue 
and interest taxes in 1867 yielded a larger income on less than $500,- 
000,000 assessed taxable property than these did in 1910 on over $1,- 
500,000,000. I have enlarged on this subject because it was this lack of 
revenue after 1875 that caused the very conservative development of 
Missouri as a political, economic unit. Between 1870 and 1875, five 
large state institutions were established, which include two normals, 
two hospitals and a school of mines; from 1875 to 1880, Lincoln Institute 
was established; between 1880 and 1890, two hospitals and two training 
schools; the next decade saw the establishment of a virtually new state 
university, two soldiers’ homes, a home for the feebleminded, a fruit 
experiment station, and a state historical society; and between 1900 
and 1910, a state sanatorium and two normals. It is thus seen that 
between 1870 and 1875, nearly as much progress was made in establishing 
state institutions as during any census decade thereafter. 

However, considering her binding tax limitations, Missouri made 
the most remarkable progress from 1870 to 1910. She advanced 
wonderfully in education, both higher and elementary; she took care 
of her unfortunate; and she established numerous boards and com- 
missions for gathering information and some for inspection. In fact 
even with her limited income combined with the rise in local taxes, 
Missouri by 1910 had become a great, co-operative and progressive 
commonwealth. 


Note.—The statements made regarding the first and second periods 
are based on Fortier, History of Louisiana; Houck, History of Missouri, 
and Spanish Regime in Missouri; the Illinois State Historical Library, 
Collections and Publications; and the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, Collections. Extensive use was also made of the very valuable 
publications of the various historical societies of Canada. The third 
and fourth periods rest on the official publications of the United States 
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Government and of Missouri; newspapers; Houck, History of Missouri; 
Billon, Annals of St. Louis; Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana; accounts 
of various travelers, as Brackenridge, Darby, Flint, Schoolcraft, and 
many others; together with a manuscript of mine on Missouri’s 
Struggle for Admission. The fifth and sixth periods are based on in- 
formation obtained principally from the laws of Missouri and the 
official reports of the State’s officials, institutions and boards; the 
various civil war histories of Missouri; church minutes; school and 
college catalogs; association reports; and club programs. 





REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN GRADE AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI. 


To the Missouri Society of Teachers of History and Government: 

Your committee began work last fall after the St. Louis meeting 
by the preparation of a questionnaire of some length to be sent through 
the State Superintendent to the schools of Missouri. In this question- 
naire emphasis was laid on the amount of history taught in the grades, 
its character, methods, and results. The State Superintendent had this 
questionnaire printed and sent out this fall and has sent to the chairman 
of the committee 159 replies out of a possible total of over 500. The re- 
sponse, while not large, is fairly representative of the different classes of 
school communities in the State as 59 of the replies are from the larger 
towns, 24 from towns with second-class high schools, 30 from towns with 
third-class high schools and 46 from towns with unclassified high schools 
or no high sehools at all. Among the important places from which no 
response has as yet been received might be mentioned Albany, Bloom- 
field, Bowling Green, California, Carrollton, Carthage Clayton, 
Columbia, Doniphan, Excelsior Springs, Fulton, Gallatin, Greenfield, 
Hamilton, Joplin, Kansas City, Kirksville, Lamar, Memphis, Moberly, 
Montgomery City, Neosho, Norborne, Oregon, Paris, Plattsburg, 
Poplar Bluff, Rolla, St. Louis, Salisbury, Savannah, Stanberry, Trenton, 
Warrensburg, Webster Grove, Wellsville, Windsor. 

Amount and Character of History Taught.—Practically all of the 
schools teach history in connection with reading, geography and 
literature in the early grades. About 70 per cent have textbook courses 
in American history only in the last two grades, w hile about 30 per 
cent, or 47 out of 159, have organized work in European or English 
history in addition, mostly given in the sixth grade and based on an 
elementary textbook. Almost all of the schools responding teach either 
Missouri History or Government or both in the seventh or eighth grade, 
usually in the latter. In general, there is a disposition to follow the 
suggestions of the State course of study very closely except in the case 
of schools in larger towns where the influence of the curriculum of the 
Committee of Eight is observable. Thus in 59 replies from the schools 
in towns with first-class high schools 34 gave European or English his- 
ony in the grades as a background to American History, while in the 

‘ase of 24 replies from schools in towns with second-class high schools 
ie seven gave European history in the grades, and out of 30 responses 
from towns with third class high schools only two gave European 
History in the grades. This would seem to indicate that a movement 
had set in towards teaching European History in the grades and was 
gradually working down. This movement should certainly be en- 
couraged. 

Methods of Instruction.—Story telling, reading, composition and 
plays seem to be the favorite methods of iasteatinn in the lower grades, 
while textbook work, library work, quizzes and examinations are used 
very generally for the pupils in the sixth and seventh grades, also in the 
eighth grade when there is one. Less frequently used are anniversaries 
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and debates, while lantern work seems to be almost entirely absent 
from our grade school teaching of history, tho it might be very 
advantageously used to make the subject more interesting and vital 
to the children. The general conclusion one must come to as to methods 
of instruction in history in the grades is that they are too formal and 
stereotyped and that more originality, variety and concrete interest is 
needed. 

Knowledge of the report of the Committee of Eight was confessed 
to in a general way, often unconvincingly on the part of about half of 
those replying. A large number of superintendents, principals and 
teachers had never seen the report and several of them asked for 
information, while others requested that it be sent to them. The chair- 
man has undertaken to answer some of these requests by informing 
those interested where the report can be secured. 

Special Equipment for History Teaching in the Grades.—More 
than half of the schools responding seem to lack really adequate equip- 
ment for successful grade school work, especially maps and large 
pictures. Quite a considerable number claim to have a library and 
small picture equipment, while a few referred to the possession of a sand 
box. It would seem as if something might be done along the line of 
illustrative material for vivifying the teaching of history to children 
in the grades. 

Aim and Object of History Instruction in the Grades.—Naturally great 
diversity of opinion was expressed on this point but preparation for 
citizenship or for social efficiency seemed to be the predominant ideas. 
Less emphasis was placed on the general disciplinary and cultural values 
than might be expected. 

Desire for a New Course of Study.—About half of those replying 
favored either a new course of study or modification of the present 
course. There were, however, a very large number of stand patters 
who did not seem to realize how important a revised curriculum for 
the grades has become. As to the nature of the change, emphasis is 
generally laid on the desirability of more European background, tho 
some replies advocated more attention to biography, to social and 
economic factors, and less to wars and battles. 

Training of Grade School Teachers.—With a few exceptions there 
avas a general agreement that grade school teachers should have a 
broad training in history, tho not necessarily of a specialist character. 
The plan of having history in the higher grades taught by a specially 
trained teacher in a departmental way received very general approval, 
tho many considered it desirable rather than practicable. 

The above constitutes a summary of the more important material 
found in the 159 replies. The chairman of the committee has not had 
an opportunity to consult with his fellow committeemen as to a detailed 
report or recommendations, as the replies have only recently come in. 
He ventures to suggest, however, the desirability of a campaign towards 
improving the teaching of history in the grades thru the introduction of 
more European and English background, especially in the form of a 
sixth grade textbook course, and of more varied methods and better 
equipment for grade school history teaching. 

A fuller and more careful study of the replies should be made for 
the purpose of finding out in more detail what special classes of schools 
need in the way of advice and encouragement. Suggestions should also 
be made to the State De spartment of Education as to a revision along 
up-to-date lines of the history portion of their elementary school curri- 
culum. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NORMAN M. TRENHOLME, 
Chairman of the Committee on History in the 
Grade Schools and other Elementary Schools. 
Columbia, Mo., Nov. 13, 1914. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 


Chairman, Philo S. Stevenson, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Ward H. Edwards, Liberty. 

Secretary, Miss Sadie T. Kent, Cape Girardeau. 

November 12,:2:00 P. M. Robidoux School. 

Meeting called to order by Ward H. Edwards, Vice-Chairman, the 
Chairman being absent. 

Address: “The Edueational Function of the Publie Library in 
Community Life,”” Dr. W. A. Clark, Department of Education, Kirks- 
ville Normal Sehool. 

Address: ‘“‘What are our Future Men Reading?’ Charles E. 
Rush, Librarian, Public Library, St. Joseph. 

Miss Elizabeth Wales of Jefferson City, who was to lead in the 
general discussion, was unable to attend, but sent a paper on the same 
subject which was read, and then followed a general discussion. 

' The old officers were re-elected as follows: 

Chairman, Philo S. Stevenson, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Ward H. Edwards, Liberty. 

Secretary, Miss Sadie T. Kent, Cape Girardeau. 

Meeting adjourned. 

WARD H. EDWARDS, Vice-Chairman, Liberty. 
SADIE T. KENT, Secretary, Cape Girardeau. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
COMMUNITY LIFE. 


Abstract of a paper read by Dr. W. A. Clark before the Library Department of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St. Joseph, November 12, 1914 


What a Public Library is. 


A public library is an institutional organ developed in the natural 
growth of the community. A community is a living organism, not a 
mere aggregation of individuals. While consisting of a group of persons, 
whose individual lives unite as positive factors in determining its 
resultant character, it has in itself an organic unity in structure and 
function. A community grows as any other organism grows, by realizing 
an individual character thru willing to live more and more; and in such 
growth it creates special organs for specific functions. The institutional 
organs of a complex community life originate in striving for varied forms 
of life in increasing self-consciousness. The goal of the life of acommunity, 
like the goal of an individual personal life, is a perfect consciousness of 
self-hood manifesting its unified existence in a plurality of organs—a 
true one in many. . 

A public library originates, as every other organ must originate, 
in the striving of the community organism to satisfy a felt need. It is 
the embodiment of a distinct phase of national life. No Carnegie gift 

can make a public library in a community where the hunger of anticipa- 
tion does not exist. The library as an organ must come from the effort 
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to find life in a particular form. Just as the tree creates the leaf for 
a distinct function in its life,.or the human creates the eye, the ear, 
the nose, to realize a special form ef life, so the community creates the 
library as an expression of its will to live in a particular way. The public 
library is in the life of the community both a cause and an effect, a 
means and an end. It stimulates and directs the hunger to live; and 
it is also the structural embodiment of life realized. It is the institu- 
tional means by which the community promotes its own life; and it 
is also the objective expression of that life itself. 

A mere collection of books, no matter how large, is not a library. 
The aggregation of books must have meaning in the purposed life of the 
community. It is the unity of function that creates out of the lifeless 
mass of printed paper an organ of life. The community puts itself into 
the books as truly as it draws sustenance out of them. The formation 
of a student’s private library is a species of cyclopaedie authorship. 
He adds book to book, as the author adds volume to volume, or chapter 
to chapter. A private library, worthy the name—not a mere collection 
of books—embodies the life of the owner. In its creation he progressive- 
ly organizes his own developing life. So much so is this, that an hour 
spent with a student’s books is an hour spent with the student himself. 

The books in a library are naturally segregated into as many sub- 
groups as the varied interests of the life demand. The individual 
student arranges his books, whether many or few, in groups on his 
shelves according to his thought systems. To him they not only embody 
his life as a whole, but they express his lines of special interests and 
activities. Suggest to him a fact in history, and he turns to one group; 
a fact in biological science, to another; and so on, thru the whole range 
of his life. Thus also the structure of a publie library is determined 
naturally by the specialized activities of the citizens of the community. 


Education Defined as a Function of Society. 

Probably Davidson’s statement that education is ‘‘conscious 
evolution” is the best characterization of education as a function 
of society. It views education as society’s operating upon itself 
to advance its organic life. In education the community gives rational 
direction to its own growth by consciously cultivating the lives 
of its members. It is just in proportion as the community becomes 
self-conscious that it gives constructive guidance toits ownlife. Educa- 
tion may be defined as the purposed control which the community 
gives to its own life by expressing its ideals in the lives of its individual 
constituent factors. It is thru education as purposed growth that the 
community as a living organism arrives at higher and higher stages of 
being; and it is with the library as a means of stimulating and directing 
educationally the growth of the social body that we are concerned. here 
for a few minutes. 

The library is but one of a variety of educational organs functioning 
in the life of a community; the schools, the churches, the Christian 
associations, the clubs, the fraternal orders all have important education 
function. The school as the education organ par excellence may be de- 
fined both as to its constitution and its special function. A school is 
a community of immature citizens, segregated within the larger complex 
life of the general community organism, seeking under sympathetic 
leaders to fit themselves for participation in the organic life as a whole. 
A school is an institutional organ employed by society for the purpose 
of coaching its less mature members for living helpfully in the com- 
munity. The children in the school share in a common life under the 
leadership of their teachers and thus contribute to the organic life of 
the community. What I have said of the school can, with proper 
adaptation, be said of the church, the fraternal order, the library— 
of any other educational organ of the common social life. 
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Educational Function of the Public Library in the Community Life. 


The public library functions educationally in the life of the com- 
munity both directly and indirectly. As a direct agency the library 
stimulates, directs and enriches the various life interests and activities 
by cultivating and satisfying hunger for intellectual activity in reading. 
It touches the lives of the citizens directly thru selected materials in its 
books and periodicals. In its library the community feeds its own 
intellectual life upon selected foods, and thus educates itself. Of no 
less importance is the indirect education function of the library as it is 
auxiliary to all the other institutional organs of the community, as the 
school, the church, ete. It is in its relation to the school that the 
library finds its greatest auxiliary function; and this is naturally so, 
since the school is the chief educational organ. The public school tez vcher 
and the public library librarian are fellow workers in the education 
centering in the school. Except the reference books constituting the 
daily laboratory apparatus of the teachers, all the books of the com- 
munity should be in the library, to be read there by the school pupils 
in the same manner as by other members of the community not in 
the schools, or loaned out temporarily when needed in class work. 
While it is the business of the teachers to direct special readings of the 
pupils along the lines of lesson assignments, it is the direct education 
funetion of the librarian to guide the children of the community in 
their general reading just as with the nonschool-going members of the 
community. This is a natural division of labor, since the librarians know 
the library materials far better than any teacher can know them; on 
the other hand, the teacher knows the particular needs originating in 
the closely guided activities of her class, and it is here that he finds in 
the library an important auxiliary to the school. In many communities 
this vital relation of the library to the school has been recognized; 
but its importance is but little known. The librarians should be looked 
upon as real members of the school-teaching force. 

When we turn from the library and the school to the library and 
the church, we enter a field rich in possibilities as yet almost wholly un- 
worked. Perhaps when the church comes to appreciate more its educa- 
tional function in the community, it will turn to the library as an im- 
portant auxiliary force in all its work. Why should not the pre acher in his 
sermon refer those whom he would teach to the library for ‘‘supplemen- 
tary reading’ in the truths which he presents from the pulpit? Such 
method in preaching would go far to replace obsolete forms and illus- 
trations by living examples of present life; and it would contribute much 
to purifying the general reading of the community. The teaching of 
Christianity is in sore need of such practical methods. Think what the 

Sabbath school would become if the study of detached portions of the 
Bible with their antiquated ‘‘lesson helps’’ were replaced by a practical 
study of the best religious literature. With the Bible still as the class- 
room textbook, the boundless resources of modern Christian thought 
would be used just as a good teacher of chemistry employs his reference 
books. 

In considering the relation of the library to women’s clubs we come 
to an interesting example of inadequate conception of the true function 
of the library. Members of women’s clubs are using the library chiefly 
as a source of materials for papers to be read before the clubs by par- 
ticular members assigned to the preparation of such papers by an 
annual program committee. This use is good as far as it goes. Probably 
no other institutional organ, aside from the publie school, is making as 
important use of the library as these clubs, but the method used is 
wholly inadequate, falling far short of the true use of the library. 
The club needs to direct the reading of its members constructively in 
the fields of the club’s interests. I can think of nothing that would do 
more in this day of woman's coming leadership in the development 
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of the race to purify and enrich the library materials than to have these 
clubs thus indirectly determine the selection of books and periodicals 
for the library. 

The great fraternal orders could add much to the character of their 
membership by finding in the library special auxiliary readings along 
the lines of the historic traditions and principles of the orders. And the 
library should readily respond to this demand upon it to the limit of 
its funds. 

It is a pity that Christian associations have too often judged the 
literature provided in their own reading rooms as adequate for their 
educational function. Lectures in their auditoriums are good, but 
lectures supplemented by library readings are incomparably better. 
Even the study classes are very often blind to the life materials to be 
found in the public library. The library is part of the equipment of 
a good association. 


Organic Control of the Library by the Community. 


Viewing the library as an education organ naturally leads to the 
question of whether the library should be under control of the 
board of education of the public schools or under a special library 
board. Logically the library should be under a general library board 
representative of all the special interests of the community. While the 
librarians are in fact teachers of the community, it is not best in the 
present stage of school education to subordinate their work to the specific 
interests of the public schools in their limited education of children. 
The edueation function of the library is broader than that of the school, 
the chureh, or any other of the education organs of the community; 
and while it co-operates with all special education institutions, it should 
not be consider -d subordinate to any one nor to all combined. In its 
matter and co.trol it should spring directly from the whole complex 
life. 

The members of the library board may be elected by the community 
as a whole, selected by the special bodies whose interests they represent, 
or appointed by the mayor. Of these methods appointment by the 
mayor upon the nomination of the special bodies is probably best. 
In making his appointments the mayor should seek to make the board 
representative of the various special interests and activities of the eom- 
munity, tho such a distribution should never be made at the expense 
of ideals and moral principles. The members of the board should be 
broadly cultured, with unprejudiced views concerning all the segregated 
groups of persons using the library and whose interests it should con- 
serve and stimulate. While they may properly be appointed on the 
nomination of special groups, they should consider themselves repre- 
sentative of the whole life of the community. 

The library board should appoint librarians to be not merely cus- 
todians of the books, but true educators of the community. To properly 
eare for the books is important, but that is not all; to distribute popular 
fiction is necessary, but that is not all; to bea ready index to matter 
“called for” is good, but that is not all—the librarians must be true 
educators of the community, focussing and directing its search for life 
materials. Frequent changes in the membership of the board is not 
desirable, but it is generally less of an evil than a fixed membership, 
static not only as to personnel but as ungrowing life of the individuals. 
A person who does not himself grow constantly is unworthy to supervise 
growth in others. 

This larger and more definitely planned function of the public 
library demands more critical attention to its books. Books for such 
a library should be purchased only on the order of the chief librarian, 
whose judgment should be final in the ease of every book; no books should 
be ordered by members of the board, either collectively or individually; 
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and no books should be accepted as a gift, except to meet such felt need 
as would justify the purchase of the books. All books should be selected 
for use, just as a carpenter selects his tools. Books should be added 
continuously, not commonly in large quantities, nor at stated intervals, 
nor, as a rule, not in publishers or dealers ‘‘collections.’’ Since the books 
are for service in the life of the particular community, nothing should 
be bought for mere conventional parade, and the growing needs of all 
forms of institutional organization in the community should be con- 
stantly considered. 

The purchase of current fiction is a test of the librarian’s fitness 
for his position as teacher of all the people. It is possible to encourage 
the use of the best in the ephemeral publications in novels without 
buying promiscuously in the doubtful product of the press. The libra- 
rian should never forget the education function of the library; he must 
always consider it as a training table rather than a lunch counter. 
In this age of extensive fiction reading the library needs to be a con- 
servator of moral and aesthetic tastes—not repressing, but promoting 
and directing reading into higher levels. There is so much that is good 
in fiction, good for purifying and enriching life, that it is truly pitiable 
that some unworthy books sometimes find their way into the shelves. 

The general reading of children is an important matter for the 
librarian. Any one who has watched the crowds of children flocking to 
the library in out-of-school hours knows something of the weighty 
responsibility which this puts upon the librarian. To furnish good 
material in attractive form for these young citizens of the community 
is education of the highest type. No educator needs more than the 
librarian to make a fundamental article of his creed the belief in children. 
He needs to say to himself repeatedly, J believe in children—I believe 
that they naturally grow right; I believe that they are educable in 
right living; I believe that they will read good books when they are 
helped to find them. It is only in such a faith as this that the librarian 
rises to the height of his true function in educating the community. 


Concluding Summary. 

Let me repeat briefly, for emphasis, what has been said in this short 
paper. The public library is an education organ, originating naturally 
and functioning constructively in the whole life of the community. 
Its usefulness depends upon the vitality of the community, both as 
an organic whole and in its specialized institutional forms. It should 
stimulate the life and meet the needs of all forms of organic interests 
and activities. The state of a community’s public library is a valid 
index to its life. 





*ORAL AND DRAMATIC WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


This paper will deal with six types of oral expression in the high 
school—reports, conversation, debating, oral reading, story telling, and 
dramatization. An effort will be made to speak briefly but concretely 
of sources of material, methods and values in connection with each of 
these types. The discussion will aim to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. 

The report has become a feature of the history and the science 
recitation, as well as of the English class. Hence the problem of the report 
does not lie wholly within the province of the English teacher; in fact, it 
often lies almost wholly without his province. Pupils are allowed to pre- 
sent to their classmates or to hand in to their various teachers disor- 
ganized compilations of extracts lifted bodily from vague sources; they 


*Paper read by Miss Marie Todd, Warrensburg, before the Teachers of 
English. 
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are allowed and often even encouraged to be unpardonably long-winded, 
under the guise of being exhaustive, and so on and on; and when the 
evil effects of these practices reach the cumulative stage they are 
gathered together and laid at the door of the English department. 
The English teacher can well make an exercise out of a typical history 
or science report, but he need not, by any means, feel it his duty to take 
care of the reports planned by other teachers. It is well, however, for 
him to aequaint his colleagues with the efforts he is making to train the 
pupils in right habits, and to ask for their co-operation. The meek 
word ‘‘ask’’ is used because experience has taught that he cannot 
demand. If he can secure co-operation he can hope for results. W ithout 
it, he is seriously handicapped. 

The English teacher can well begin his work on reports with an 
exercise On purpose or on point of view. It is a perfeetly obvious thing 
to even a high school freshman that any investigation is altered by the 
purpose back of it. Many things which are extremely pertinent to a 
subject if discussed from one point of view become rank digressions if 
the point of view changes. After the pupil has learned to establish and 
maintain his viewpoint, he must be trained to collect information. 
He must learn to take stock of his sources and to evaluate them. Often 
the most valuable sources are overlooked—conversation with men and 
women who know, and first-hand observation, for example. He must 
learn that the value of any piece of information depends upon its accuracy 
and its authenticity and so it well behooves an individual to keep definite 
track of the sources of his information. He must learn the difference 
between facts and theories; between the statie and the evolutionary. 
The pupil must further learn that his reason for making an investigation 
and the time at his disposal for making it will alter his method of getting 
information. The next step is thoro organization and mastery of the 
material, and last of all, presentation, or delivery, in a simple, forceful 
and straightforward manner. If the pupil has been successful in his 
preparation, he is likely to be successful in his presentation, for, as 
Percival Chubb says in his Teaching of English, ‘*Well possessed 
knowledge is the generator of power that seeks an outlet.”’ 

The choice of material for the oral report in the English class should 
be eclectic—readings, athletics, social, vacation and community activi- 
ties, committee work and original investigations are all interesting and 
valuable sources. 

The particular values attached to this sort of work are—a habit of 
looking steadily at one’s subject, definite purpose in collecting informa- 
tion, training in the evaluation of sources and material, a passion for 
accuracy and organization, opportunity for the expression of well- 
possessed knowledge, and the poise and self-respect that grow out of 
purposeful, definite and successful effort. 

Midway between the oral report and the debate lies a type of oral 
expression little developed in most schools—conversation. It is not 
necessary to waste words upon the place that conversation occupies 
in the life of the pupil, nor upon the stamp that his conversational 
powers put upon him as a social individual, nor upon conversation as 
a fine art. Suffie e it to say that the original purpose of language was 
the giving of one’s thoughts and feelings to others, and the getting of 
theirs in return—that language is primarily social. The average pupil 
hears very little of the finer types of conv ersation. He hears much gossip; 
he hears the dogmatie statement of private opinion (much of which is 
founded upon prejudice and policy); he hears the recounting of personal 
ills, grievances or victories. He rarely, if ever, has the opportunity 
of listening to a group of cultivated people, with a variety of tastes and 
points of view, courteously discuss books, arts, music, the theater 
and topics of the day. In many communities it is difficult to find groups 
of two, or three, or more adults who enjoy getting together and really 
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conversing. As a whole, we lack the interests, the information, and the 
finer courtesies that make conversation an art. 

The high school :eacher of English, in choosing topics for reports, 

can do much towards enlarging and developing the interests of the 
pupils. He will be limited, of course, by the sources of material at hand, 
for much of the value of the work lies in the amount of information 
the pupil is able to get and the form in which it is presented. Houses, 
for example, the bungalo, the Queen Anne style of house, the colonial 
house, the concrete house, and so on and on; lawns, furniture, labor- 
saving devices, modes of locomotion and other such practical and 
concrete subjects are excellent for reports which are designed to lead 
up to conversation. There is an element of reality about them which 
appeals vividly to the imagination. 

The reports are prepared and presented. If possible, pictures or 
other concrete illustrative materials are used. After all the reports have 
been given the teacher leads off in discussion of the topic. Suppose the 
subject is houses. He leads the class to summarize the characteristic 
details of each type; this leads to a discussion of the peculiar adaptation 
of each type to certain conditions or needs; the class is encouraged to 

talk of the mistakes that are often made in selecting a style of house; 

one tells of a beautiful colonial home he has seen crowded onto a narrow 
lot and jostled by small neighbors; other observations are made; and 
lastly, individual tastes and preferences are expressed. Story people 
and historical characters are other good topics for class discussion 
which gradually assumes the character of conversation. 

Current events and civie questions as topics of conversation are 
left till the last because talk on these topies often borders closely on 
and leads up to debate. As often as possible, and seemingly quite 
inadvertently, the teacher has been trying to give his pupils ideals as 
to the courtesies of conversation. At some opportune moment, when the 
situation is free from the personal, he has repeated to his class the old 
joke about the bore: “‘A bore is a person who occupies all the time 
talking about himself and giving his opinions, when you are dying to 
talk about yourself and give your opinions.”’ At another time he has 
told of Jefferson’s mental attitude in conversation, of his eagerness to 
learn from others and to hear the other person’s point of view. He 
has told of the ideals of the old French salon in conversation and per- 
haps he has given them some such little extract as the following to copy 
in their notebooks and think about. The extract is from Walter Savage 
Landor’s Imaginary Conversation between Caesar and Luecullus. It 
is Lucullus who speaks: ‘‘He who ean think as dispassionately and as 
deeply is as great as Iam; none other. But his opinions are at freedom 
to diverge from mine as mine are from his; and indeed, upon recollection, 
I never loved those most who thought with me, but those rather who 
deemed my sentiments worth discussion and who corrected me with 
frankness and affability.’”’ These are but suggestive instances. The 
teacher who is truly interested in conversation as an art will find 
many opportunities to illustrate concretely all his ideals—the courtesy 
of attention, of interest, of tact, of broadmindedness, of self-control, 
and all the rest. Now when current events and civic questions come up 
for discussion, if he is tactful and quick, and if he is a real leader, he 

“an steer his class thru many a lively scene that will be exhilarating 
to all and hurtful to none. Many a time a request for a debate springs 
spontaneously from such a discussion. 

The values stressed in conversation are broader interests, an ardent 
desire for self-expression, and an introduction to many of the finer 
courtesies of polite living. 

The debate involves many of the problems of the report and of 
conversation. The pupil must get his point of view, must collect, 
evaluate, and organize his information. But that is not all—he must 
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get the other fellow’s point of view—in this case not only different but 
opposite. He must look steadily at his subject from two angles and 
then he must devise ways and means of making the viewpoint he main- 
tains, more attractive, more convincing than the other. The teacher 
considers with the pupils ways fair and foul of doing this. He cultivates 
the spitit of fair play in debate just as it is cultivated in athletics. He 
works out exercises in checking debate showing the tally of refutations 
and arguments—in a word, he gives his class not only accurate know- 
ledge, but the true spirit of the game. There is splendid training in pre- 
paration for debate, and even more splendid training in the debate itself, 
fostering, as it does, a spirit of healthy rivalry and of keen mentalalertness. 
The pupil is obliged to attend accurately to the remarks of his opponent 
because of their bearing upon his own response; he is obliged to evaluate 
his opponent’s information; he is obliged to be altogether alert. Very 
often he completely forgets himself in the game. 

As the first three forms of oral expression discussed—oral reports, 
conversation, and debate, are closely akin in sources of material, methods 
and values, so are the next three types—oral reading, story telling and 
dramatization. In the oral reading the aim should be, first of all, to 
give the pupil what S. H. Clark calls ‘“‘the mental attitude of the reader” 
to set ringing thru his brain these words, which savor of a foot ball 
vell: ‘Get the thought, hold the thought, give the thought!”” Mr. Clark, 
in his Teaching of Reading, suggests excellent problems for specific 
study, in training the pupil to get the thought. Some of these are group- 
ing, the central idea, succession of ideas, subordination of ideas, at- 
mosphere, emotions, values, contrast, and climax. The emphasis is 
entirely upon the content side, the thought. If a pupil reads with purpose, 
if he has training and practice in thought getting—the criteria of vocal 
expression—time, pitch, force and quality will take care of themselves. 
These should never be taught separately, as things in themselves. 
They are direct reflections of the pupil’s unde rstanding and appreciation 
of what he is reading and should be kept spontaneous and hence sincere. 
Mechanical features that will need much attention and drill, however, 
are articulation, enunciation and pronunciation. The teacher’s own 
enunciation must be clean-cut, his pronunciation must be as nearly 
flawless as possible. If in his effort to be accurate, he makes his speech 
artificial and stilted, he will defeat his purpose. Correct utterance must 
be made attractive to the pupil and all graces are most attractive when 
they appear, at least to be innate. By example, then, the teacher will 
do much toward improving the enunciation and pronunciation of his 
pupils. But this will not do the whole work. Patient, consistent ding- 
dong and drill will be necessary. Gradually the ear will become attuned 
to discords, ideals will be established and habits formed. 

As for the content of this reading course, it has been found a good 
plan to choose a variety of types of material. Some purely informational 
articles are read. The purpose of the writer was to give information; 
the purpose of the reader is to get information. The success of the reader 
depends somewhat but not entirely upon the success of the writer. 
A writer always banks to a greater or less extent upon the intelligence 
of his reader. The average newspaper reporter must give his information 
in a style that will be clear to the meanest intellect, the writer for the 
popular magazines dare not bank too far upon the understanding of 
his reader; the higher the type of newspaper or magazine, the more 
intelligence and culture are expected on the part of the reader. The 
pupils enjoy getting information from various types of sources. This 
work can be very successfully correlated with the work on reports. 
More time should be given to literary reading than to the purely in- 
formational, for the pupil usually gets an overdose of the latter during 
his course, without the addition of extras. The course should include 
much poetry—narratives, ballads, lyrics, epics and nature poems; it 
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should include masterpieces of short story, a few essays, a few plays 
and a few novels. 

The whole class hour is spent in oral reading and discussion of 
what is read. The pupil stands before the class unless it is possible to 
seat the class in a circle or around a long table where no one is facing 
another’s back. It is not natural to read ¢o or at the back of a head and 
it is quite natural for a listener to desire to see the face of the reader or 
speaker. The whole spirit of the class will be affected by these details. 
It is well to have an occasional open day—once every two weeks or 
thereabouts, when the pupil is requested to bring to class a poem, or 
short story, or prose extract of his own selection, to read to the class. 
His work is to be evaluated by the wisdom and good taste he has shown 
in making his selection, and by the effectiveness of his reading. The 
teacher helps out by posting suggested readings, which the pupil may 
or may not choose, as he wishes. From the list of these readings the 
material for declamation is chosen. Very often the teacher reads a 
poem or story to the class. Perhaps during the term a first class pro- 
fessional reader or story-teller can be brought to the school. The whole 
aim of the course is to broaden the pupil’s tastes and powers of discrim- 
ination, to clear away any obstructions that stand in the way of his 
being a successful silent or oral reader, and to stimulate him to thoroly 
enjoy and appreciate good reading. 

One of the most delightful types of oral expression in the high school 
is story telling. In the reading course the pupils should acquire a fund 
of good stories. That is one side of the work. The other side is expres- 
sion, or the effective telling of the story. Pupils enjoy reading and study- 
ing such a book as Sarah Cone Bryant's *‘How to Tell Stories,’ and 
such a study should be followed by actual telling of stories. The work 
may be varied and is often made very interesting by repeating 
the same story from two or more points of view, as Arnold Bennett has 
done in his story of Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways. This adds an 
element of originality and constructiveness. Story telling is especially 
stimulating because of the feeling the teller usually has for his tale and 
beeause of his desire to reach his hearer. When he discovers within 
himself the power to move his listeners he throws into his telling a zest, 
a personal emotion, of which he is delightfully unconscious. 

The success of dramatic work in the high school depends largely 
upon the previous experience of the pupil. If he has already been given 
many opportunities for dramatic expression, he will have acquired the 
ability to lose himself in the personality of another, readiness of emotion- 
al response, and ease of bodily movement. If he has had little or no 
opportunity for dramatic work his sole contribution will be boundless 
enthusiasm, with latent talents that will develop more or less rapidly. 
A child is rarely found who does not love the land of make-believe. 
The average pupil is not only willing but eager to take part in any kind 
of dramatic presentation. Three types will be discussed here, the 
pantomime, the festival and the play. 

The pantomime may be very simple or more elaborate, according 
to the occasion and the skill of the pupils. If there is in the high school 
a class of girls particularly interested in aesthetic dancing, and if they 
have class instruction along that line, they may dramatize nature myths 
or poems and present their interpretations in dance, to the accompani- 
ment of music and dramatic reading. The success of such a dramatiza- 
tion depends entirely upon the skill of the dancers and should not be 
attempted in a school where the pupils are untrained. Living pictures 
and tableaux are types of pantomime easily worked out by even an 
untrained class. The tableau is usually presented as an accompaniment 
to reading—the tableau in each case following the descriptive reading. 
Living pictures may be “‘copies”’ of pictures the class has studied or they 
may be original compositions designed to illustrate a story or book that 
they have read. Such pictures are an excellent summary for the 
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study of a story, novel or play. High school students have produced 
very clever moving picture plays. This calls for skillful pantomime 
but it is not beyond the powers of any aver age elass. <A large class of 
high school boys recently presented a very interesting de ‘monstration 
of first aid to the injured in pantomime. Three or four boys sat in 
camp reading. Suddenly two other boys rushed in carrying a comrade, 
whom they had evidently rescued from a watery grave. The victim 
was ¢@ arefully, correctly and vigorously treated. The teacher, who had 
not re :membered that ‘boys are nothing if not realistic, was a bit cha- 
grined when an almost unbelievable quantity of water came up from 
the drowned boy’s lungs! One aecident followed another—much blood 
was spilled in the form of red ink; the victims bore their imaginary 
injuries with varying degrees of stoicism, and the boys demonstrated 
their ability to take care of all accidents known to boyhood. 

The festival is a form of dramatic presentation little de veloped. 
It is valuable beeause it calls for a large number of pupils, is very 
effective, and does not call for extensive preparation from any one group. 
It is well adapted to holiday oceasions, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
May Day, and so on. All the pupils dress in costumes befitting the 
occasion and each group presents some one characteristic feature of 
that particular festival. The May Day festival is usually given on the 
green and the whole idea is carried out in harmony with the original 
May Day festival in England. The teacher who wishes to plan such a 
festival will find much concrete help in Percival Chubb’s ‘‘Plays and 
Festivals.” 

The last topic for diseussion is the play. Here again the teacher has 
wide choice of material and method. An excellent type of material 
with which to begin is the essentially dramatie short story. This can be 
broken up into scenes and recast into dialogue. As a beginning, try to 
dramatize such a story as De Maupassant’s Necklace, for example. 
The next step may well be the picking out of the dramatic scenes in 
a longer story or novel, without making any effort to put these together 
as a dramatic unit. A more difficult problem is the selection of such 
scenes as will go together to make a dramatie unit. These scenes need 
not, however, present the plot of the story as a whole. For example, 
just such seenes might be selected from the King Arthur Stories, as 
will present the story of the Quest for the Holy Grail—or any other 
single episode. The most difficult problem is the dramatization of the 
plot of a novel, as a whole. 

The presentation will vary from a simple, dramatic reading of 
dialogue in the classroom to the staging of a play as a whole, with all 
the business of an artistic production carefully worked out. There 
should be much of the simpler type of dramatic expression in the high 
Se a little of the more difficult types. Whenever a play as a whole 
is prepared for presentation, the teacher must be very careful in his 
selection. He must study the plot, the emotions, the tone of the talk, 
the difficulties of the business, and the total effect, very thoughtfully 
before he decides to put his class to work on it. He may choose either 
a play which has been prepared by the el a dramatization of a 
story worked out under his supervision, or he may choose a good 
standard play. The whole point is, the play must be adapted, it must 
be worth while, it must be able to arouse and hold the enthusiasm of the 
pupils. 
As a whole, in summary, six types of oral expression have been 
suggested—oral reports, conversation, debating, and oral reading, story 
telling and dramatization; and as the types of expression naturally fail 
into two groups, so do the values—broader information, wider interests, 
deeper enthusiasms, tastes and ideals—and as a result a desire for organ- 
ization, a freer and fuller utterance and a finer spirit of courtesy and 
co-operation which will manifest itself in self-possession and poise. 
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CO-ORDINATION OF COLLEGE STUDIES.* 


A study of the catalogs of the 204 best colleges in the United States 
would convince one that no two of them agree as to what ought to 
constitute a college education. 

The rebellion against the traditional requirement of Ancient 
Languages for the bachelor’s degree, has produced a multitude of 
varieties of conditions for this academic honor. Each year brings 
sweeping changes in the entrance and college requirements of many 
of our best institutions. There is a nervous uncertainty about it all 
that suggests a need of a deep investigation of the current processes 
of education in order to ascertain the true cause of this feeling and to 
find a better basis upon which to build. I believe such an investigation 
would produce the fact that our educators are now struggling with 
the problem of making so-called ‘‘useful studies’ afford the mental 
discipline once thought to be possessed only by such subjects as the 
ancient languages and mathematics. The conviction is strong that the 
“easy’’ studies contain this precious substance hidden somewhere in 
their anatomy and that we need only find the process of extracting it. 

It would be very fortunate for us if there were a way of comparing 
the efficiency of our different schools by testing the quality of material 
produced by them; but the personal element makes this impossible. 

It is sometimes said that a person goes to college in order to learn. 
If this means to learn facts and theorems,then education is a vanishing 
quantity. Who remembers mathematics or science or history or anything 
else he learns in college, except that little pinch of information that 
happens to be retained in the practice of making a living or seeking 
pleasure? 

There are two kinds of information obtainable from a college 
course, namely—the kind that is gotten by a well ordered mental process 
and the kind that is received under the temporary protection of the 
mind as a sort of orphan. The first kind of knowledge, whether soon 
forgotten or not, is educational, because it leaves the mind better pre- 
pared to produce e more facts of a similar nature. It is the mind’s own 
offspring. The second kind of knowledge leaves the mind as helpless 
as it found it. 

My conclusion is, then, that so far as mind training is concerned, 
we are to guard carefully against bad quality of instruction, rather than 
to seek some magic combination of subjects that will of themselves 
impart satisfactory training. 

With this introduction I come to the consideration of the ‘‘Co- 
ordination of College Studies,’’ and under this caption I shall offer a 
short plea for the equalization of rigor in the various courses for which 
college credit is given. And I do this with the hope that it will bear 
directly upon the solution of some of the difficulties mentioned in my 
introduction. 

In making the change from the old style classical requirements for the 
A. B. degree to more liberal conditions, the colleges have found them- 
selves confronted with the perplexing question of providing sufficient 
natural stiffening for the various channels that lead to graduation. 
Every department of learning has its champions insisting upon equal 
favors in the modern curriculum. It is embarrassing to favor one and 
not another. I suppose there are in every school a few departments 
that are known as “easy.’’ In some schools they are called “‘snaps” 
(with no ginger). They are the very haven of “‘rest’’ to most students. 


*Paper read before the Department of Universities, Colleges and Normal 
Schools by Prof. R. R. Fleet, Wm. Jewell College, Liberty. 
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They serve as a kind of lounging place for the lazy and a pleasant 
resort for those who have failed in more rigorous eourses. It is not to 
be concluded that the subject matter of ‘‘snap’’ courses is worthless, 
on the other hand it is generally of extreme importance and often 
indispensable to good culture. The inexcusable thing about them is 
the very low standard of work required. It is not just to give a student 
hour for hour credit for a course that costs him very slight effort and 
the same credit for courses whose standards are high. 

It is because of ‘‘snap’’ courses and ‘‘snap” departments that the 
ideal curriculum is shattered. Homogeniety is lost. We are compelled 
to leave a hole thru which our students can march without a mental 
battle to commencement day, else burden the curriculum with a series 
of absolute requirements. If ‘‘snap’’ courses must be given, they cer- 
tainly ought either to have less than the normal credit or be turned into 
popular lectures for the entertainment of the general student body. 

The idea of arranging college requirements so that the greatest 
possible number of students may find congenial fields of work is 
gaining friends everywhere, and it does seem to have some strong 
arguments in its favor. 

It looks reasonable that a young man would profit more by ex- 
tracting his mental culture from a useful subject than from one dis- 
tasteful and foreign to his future needs. Theoretically nothing seems 
plainer than the injustice of requiring every student to pursue the same 
prescribed courses in order to insure mental training. Are there not 
other subjects besides mathematics and ancient languages that can 
produce this valuable effect on the mind? 

With this question waiting for an answer we will pass on to a few 
facts about students themselves. I think we could safely assume that 
all the schools of higher learning in the State have student bodies of 
about the same quality and general tendencies. If this is true, then most 
of us will agree that most students are unable to select their courses 
with very much discretion. Leaving out of account those studying 
for the ministry, there are in William Jewell College only two students 
out of five that seem to know what they will do for a life’s work. Even 
those who have decided what they will do in the future are not always 
willing to devote their time to such courses as bear directly upon their 
own line of work. They are often willing to put off the difficult courses 
as long as possible and select instead the easier subjects. There are 
too many students in out schools who are concerned more with the 
reputation of the teacher than with the contents of the course—not with 
his greatness nor with his ability to impart knowlegde, but rather with 
his standards. 

If I am right in my estimate of our young men, then it is easy to 
imagine what effect ‘‘snap’’ courses produce. Certainly those who 
simply want the degree will flock in great numbers to easy courses. 
Why should they not? It is very natural. An interesting, as well as 
an amusing, sight is when a “‘snap’’ course happens by the providence 
of God to be changed into a “‘real’’ course. Students who previously 
evineed great interest in this subject and crowded the classroom to its 
full capacity, suddenly decide that the subject is not as important as 
they had thought. Soon this class contracts into one composed of 
men willing to stand the standard. 

“Snap” courses that receive college credit are a real detriment to 
the student. They not only tempt him to give up studies he ought to 
pursue, but they also have a tendency to spoil his studious habits. 
The teachers w ho desire to maintain high standards in their own de- 
partments experience great difficulty in competing with departments 
of low standards. Students soon learn to complain of hard lessons and 
rebel against using an hour or two in preparation for a recitation, when 
other lessons can be prepared in “no time.” If work can be done in an 
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“off-hand” inaccurate way in one class, that spirit is brought to other 
classes. If one class has a “hullabaloo” of a time, other classes have to 
squelch the “hullabaloo” before getting down to work. If one teacher 
passes all his students all the time with high grades, the students see 
no reason why all teachers cannot do the same thing. Most of us like 
to teach a student who has had four years of high school Latin, because 
we know his habits of study. He expects hard work. He never begins 
to complain of rigorous courses until he falls a victim to a few “‘snap”’ 
courses, then our mutual troubles begin. It is further noticeable in 
some of our colleges that students of the Junior and Senior classes 
receive very little mental training. Their studies are mostly elective 
and therefore the easiest that can be found. The “‘snap’’ course is 
responsible for this deterioration of studious habits and brings us 
face to face with the serious question: Are the last two years of a 
college course worth the cost? 

If college studies could be co-ordinated or if you please standardized, 
there would be a wonderful improvement in both the work of the student 
and the spirit of scholarship in the schools. Every department of learn- 
ing could be put on equal footing without fear of extremely uneven 
distribution of students. Students could be more easily encouraged to 
pursue the lines of work their best judgment selects, without the tempta- 
tions to fall into lines of least resistance. 

It is true that some departments will always remain more popular 
than others, even if severe rigor were enforced in them. This Is to be 
expected, since some subjects have the advantage of possessing less 
rigorous prerequisites than others, and appeal directly to the taste of 
a great number of students. 

With all courses taught with the same degree of rigor, there might 
be a chance to open our curricula to a broad choice of majors and minors, 
without the need of a watch dog at the entrance to every group of 
studies; and we might convince ourselves that mental discipline can 
be derived from every college course upon which the student is willing 
to expend mental effort. 

But how to abolish easy courses is a very perplexing question. 
The task is a really difficult one especially for the teacher. It is not 
difficult to enforee high standards of work in mathematics and ancient 
languages. The recitation ‘bluff’ works poorly in these subjects, 
hence it is easy to see how the “snap pest” failed to cheat the student 
out of his share of hard work under the old-fashioned requirements. 
Teachers of mathematics, ancient languages, sciences and kindred 
subjects deserve very little credit for keeping their courses out of the 
“easy list." On the other hand, there are college departments in which 
it is extremely difficult to sustain high standards. Large classes and 
no assistants place the teacher in a helpless position. The keeping of 
a notebook of mere facts, the occasional opportunity to express one’s 
opinion on the subject under discussion, and the semiterm privilege 
of answering a concise question in class with the assistance of a “‘circle”’ 
of intimate friends, do not indicate the amount of effort expended by 
the student. The preparation of papers on assigned subjects carefully 
graded and examinations reaching beyond the contents of lecture 
notes are means of insuring careful preparation, provided the instructor 
does not commit the blunder of giving high grade for poor work. In 
very large classes these precautions often occasion more work than 
the teacher can possibly do, in which case he is not to be condemned 
for a low standard. When the work of a class cannot be thoroly tested, 
I think the teacher should not make the course attractive by conferring 
too many high grades and by permitting but few failures. 

It may be necessary to retain a few popular courses in the form of 
lectures on such subjects as sanitation, morals, ete., for the benefit of 
the general student body, but a “snap department” ought not to be 
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tolerated. I believe it is possible to make every college course of 
practically the same difficulty to the student of average ability and 
normal predilections. 

A few years ago I wrote to several neighboring colleges to ascertain 
the relative number of students that usually fail in the various depart- 
ments of instruction. I found that large ‘‘flunking per cents’’ were not 
always confined to the traditionally hard subjects. For example, 
I have in mind an extremely important subject, which the students 
of the University of Missouri seem to have very great difficulty in 
passing, while the same subject is eagerly sought in some other colleges 
on the ground that a good grade is certain. 

This question ought to be seriously considered by every school 
that has not already solved it. The school that lets every teacher 
teach and grade as he pleases cannot hope to stand for much in a scho- 
lastie way. How we conduct our courses and what standards we 
require e ffects every other teacher in the institution as well as the re pu- 
tation of the school. When there exists no well-defined method of 
keeping these facts in the minds of the faculty, and of insisting upon the 
observance of equal rigor in all departments—then we need not expect 
to bring about very harmonious results. 

The faculties of some colleges have attempted to reach this diffi- 
culty by regulating the method of grading. They set a limit upon the 
per cent of students who shall receive the difference of distinction marks 
and even sometimes indicate the number that ought to fail. I suppose 
these rulings were made in sheer desperation. There probably seemed 
no other way of suppressing “‘snap courses.”’ The board of trustees 
perhaps had no interest in the matter and the president probably did 
not wish to hurt anybody’s feelings, so the faculty had to chastize 
their weaker brothers by inflicting punishment on themselves. 

This subject of standardizing studies has more than local interest 
The colleges have a habit of accepting each other’s work for its full 
credit. I do not believe that this ought to be done unless the various 
departments know the kind of work done in corresponding departments 
of other colleges. This could be done if our schools would publish an 
annual bulletin containing departmental reports. If it should appear in 
such a report that a certain department in a certain college has a habit 
of passing nearly all of its students and that with high grades, it would 
be clear that such a department was not doing standard work. This 
would exert a good influence on the best of us. 

have intended this paper to bear directly upon scholarship 
matters alone. It has been my intention to establish the fact that 
“snap” courses and “snap’’ departments are demoralizing to the 
scholarship of a school in general and to other departments in particular; 
that they engender dilatory habits in students; that they make it difficult 
to offer students great freedom of choice in the selection of their courses. 

I conclude that, in the interest of scholarship, the colleges should 
take measures to eliminate ‘‘snap’’ courses from the catalog of studies 
which may be counted for credit towards a degree. 
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(Epviror—The following is the circular prepared by Mr. W. N. Laidlaw for 
distribution at the Missouri Educational Exhibit at San Francisco. 


MISSOURI EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 
Character of Exhibit. 


The educational exhibit of Missouri is a representation of the 
state’s decentralized school system and shows the advantages and pos- 
sibilities of this system. These advantages and possibilities are es- 
pecially manifested in the wonderful development in high schools in 
this state in recent vears. 


Promotion by Certificate. 


Under this system any pupil can pass from grade to grade, or from 
one school to any other school of corresponding grade, without taking 
examinations except such as are given him by his class teacher as a 
part of his regular school work. Furthermore, a promotion certificate 
duiy signed, showing that the pupil has completed the work of any 
particular grade of any publie school in the state is a sufficient cre- 
dential for admission to the next higher grade of any other public 
school. Any pupil completing the elementary school course and re- 
ceiving the common school diploma is admitted on the presentation 
of this diploma to any high schoolin the state. Any pupil who has com- 
pleted the work in an approved high school receives credit for the same 
toward admission to any of the five state normal schools or to the state 
university or to any college in the Missouri College Union. 


State Approval of Schools; Not State Examinations. 


The state determines the quality of work done in its various 
schools, not by sending from a centralized board sets of examination 
questions to be used in testing the pupils of the various classes in the 
various grades of schools, but by a system of careful inspection of the 
actual work of the schools. In this inspection the state approves 
the buildings and equipment, the courses of study and the organization, 
and lastly and most important, the teachers themselves. When the 
teaching corps of a school is satisfactory, the school is properly organized, 
and has adequate room and properly equipped libraries and labora- 
tories, the state approves the school and then the certificates of that 
school are given full faith and credit by all other institutions in the 
state. 


Wisdom of This Policy. 


The beneficent effects of this policy are shown in the increase in 
the number of approved high schools in the state in the last twenty 
years. This increase is shown by means of a spot light map on exhibi- 
tion at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. As shown by this map and 
statistical tables, the growth in high schools in the last twenty years 
has been more than 800 per cent. A study of the statistics on attend- 
ance in the Missouri high schools and the state normal schools and 
state university shows a growth equally as great in the same length of 
time. 
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Recent School Legislation. 


In recent vears Missouri has placed on her statute books some 
of the most progressive school legislation enacted in the United States. 
Among the more important of these laws are the following: 

1. A law raising the standard and qualifications of teachers. 

2. <A law providing for the apportionment of school funds on a 
basis of the total number of days attendance and the number of teachers 
actually employed. This law was enacted in lieu of an old law which 
based the apportionment of school moneys on the enumeration of the 
children of school age. 

3. <A law providing for state aid to weak rural school districts 
which enables every district in the state to give its children a good 
school for eight months each year. 

4. A high school aid law which enables every town or village 

district in the state to maintain an approved high school. 
5. <A law providing for consolidation of rural schools with state 
aid for maintenance and also for the erection of buildings for high school 
purposes, making possible a rural high school in every community that 
so desires. . 

6. A law providing state aid for teacher-training courses in stand- 

ard four year high schools. 
7. <A law providing for state aid for teacher training courses in 
the large cities of the state. By means of these last two laws and its 
state normal schools and school of education in the state university, 
the state has fully assumed the function of training teachers for all the 
schools of the state. 

8. A law providing for free textbooks in the publie schools of 
the state. 

9. A law extending the public school system to children between 
the ages of 5 and 6 years and to adults 20 years or more of age. Under 
the old laws public schools were limited to children between the ages 
of 6 and 20 years. Now the public schools of Missouri are open to 
all persons 5 years or more of age. 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS. 


M. V. I. A. A. was held in St. Joseph, May 8th. Entries were 
made from Omaha, Lineoln, K. C. Manual, K. C. Kansas, and St. 
Joseph. 

Omaha won first place and St. Joseph second place. 

Central High School’s graduating class numbers 167, the largest 
class in the history of the school. Benton High graduates 16. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford has been selected to deliver a series of 
lectures for the summer session of the Maryville State Normal. 

At the suggestion of Prin. J. C. Touton, and through the interest 
and generosity of one of St. Joseph’s citizens, Mr. C. D. Morris, an 
annual extemporaneous speaking contest was inaugurated in Central 
High this spring. Each literary society was entitled to a representative 
and two contestants were selected from school at large. 
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One hour before the time for the contestant to speak he was given 
u list of ten subjects from which he must make a choice within five 
minutes. 

Each contestant was given one hour to make preparation. No 
talking allowed and no references used during the preparation hour. 
Miss Hazel Vaughn won the young ladies’ medal and Mr. Francis 
MeGrath won the young men’s medal. 

Mr. Whiteford has been re-elected as a member of the State 
Library Board. He has served in this capacity for a number of years. 

St. Joseph has voted a bond issue of $650,000 for new school build- 
ings. 

The Board of Aldermen, at its regular meeting 

Kirkwood ‘Thursday night, voted to spend $500 in the maintenance 

at the Bat of a public playground during the months of June, July 

and August. This money is to be used in the employ- 

ment of a play teacher for the little people and in concerts for their 
elders. 

President W. G. Lackey, of the Board of Education, called the 
attention of the Board of Aldermen to the benefit of the playground 
at the John Pitman school and urged that the city take the grounds 
over during the vacation period. He explained that the expense would 
be represented by the salary of the play teacher and whatever concerts 
the committee having the matter in charge might deem wise to have. 
He suggested, however, that at least two concerts be held each week, 
to which all of the people of Kirkwood would be welcome. This 
expense, he said, would amount to about $100 a week. 

President Lackey spoke very highly of the results attained by the 
introduction of directed play in the schools, and said that if it became 
necessary to give up one study, he believed most any one of the studies 
would be sacrificed in order that the play might continue. Member 
W. F. Knowlton, of the Board of Education also was in attendance 
at the meeting. 

It is safe to say that this puts Kirkwood upon a pedestal high and 
above every other city in the state of Missouri, if not in the Nation. 
The larger cities provide entertainment for their residents out of the 
revenue of the city, but it remained for Kirkwood to become the guiding 
star for the smaller cities. Kirkwood Courier. 

We sing the municipal enterprise of Kirkwood, distant from the 
St. Louis Union Station exactly 14 miles. Kirkwood a community 
so select that it boasts of but 4,100 inhabitants, has just moved quietly 
yet decisively into the front ranks of progressive American munici- 
palities by an appropriation of $500 for public music in the parks on 
summer eves. This is the first instance of such an appropriation on 
the part of a community of like size. St. Louis Republic. 

(Editor: Who says Supt. Kerr is not giving an account of himself?) 

Mexico, Mo., recently voted unsuccessfully on a 
The World $50,000 school bond proposition. The purpose is fully 
Do Move stated in the subjoined paragraph from a circular letter 
sent out by Supt. Pryor, and the need, in the paragraph 

from the school board’s cireular. 
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The proposed $50,000 bond issue for public school improvement 
will be used as follows: The open sewer flowing through the Cen- 
tral School grounds will be covered with a conerete culvert. The 
grounds will be enlarged by the purchase of some adjoining property. 
Playground apparatus will be placed in the Central School grounds, 
and this will be made a community recreation center. The South 
Side School yards will be enlarged and some of the nuisances now 
adjoining the school yard will be removed. <A heating system will 
be installed, and other improvements made at the Garfield School. 
A School gymnasium, which can also be used as a convention hall or 
a community house, with a seating capacity of 2,500 will be erected 
at the corner of Coal and Love Streets. This building will also con- 
tain a swimming pool, a bowling alley and rooms for the domestic 
science and manual training departments of the high school, which 
are badly needed. This will relieve the erowded condition at Me- 
Millan. Supt. Pryor. 

The agitation for the good of the community has stopped the saloons, 
has closed the pool halls, and has checked loitering about town. There 
is no place for the young men to go for amusement after working hours. 
Consequently, we need some place where they may go for physical and 
mental development, during their leisure hours. Furthermore, this 
community is in need of a place where lectures, concerts, corn shows, con- 
ventions, round-up week, and other entertainments of all kinds can be 
held. All of these needs can be realized for the community by a building 
adapted for all purposes and paid for by all the people in such a way that 
it will not be a burden to any one. 

We estimate that the above improvements together with the neces- 
sary equipment will cost in the neighborhood of $50,000, but if it can 
possibly be done for less, it will certainly be done. School Board. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Warrensburg-Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association was held on Friday and Saturday, April 16 
and 17, 1915, in the gymnasium of the State Normal School at Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

The Association was larger and better than ever this year. There 
were more entries in all of the contests than ever before. There were 
eleven entries in Boys’ Declamatory, fifteen entries in Girls’ Declam- 
atory, four entries in Boys’ Quartette, eight entries in Girls’ Essay, 
eight entries in Boys’ Debate, and two entries in Mixed Quartette. 
There were sixteen schools entered in the track and field meet and one 
hundred forty eight individuals entered. Clinton won the banner for 
the meet with Harrisonville a close second. Derwent of Clinton and 
Gray of Harrisonville High School were the largest individual scorers. 

Officers for 1916 were elected as follows: 

President, C. E. Chrane, Boonville. 

Vice-President, S. J. Holloway, Garden City. 

Managing Secretary, C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg, 

Recording Secretary, Ethel McCluney, Sedalia. 

Treasurer, C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 

















